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PHIL EXAMINES THE. CHART. 


SEA AND SHORE; 


OR, 


THE TRAMPS OF A TRAVELLER. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER  V. 


IN WHICH PHIL DISCOVERS THAT THE WHITE- 
WING GAINS ON THE BLANCHE. 


NY stand by to start your sheets.” 

I gave this order when we had run 
down nearly to the Narrows; and the men 
who were stationed at the sheets went to their 
places. 
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‘Run up the balloon-jib,” I added. 

I did not’ believe the Whitewing had a sail 
of this description, and I hoped everything 
from ours. The English° yacht was twenty- 
five tons larger than the Blanche, and\,this 
gave her the advantage. But, on thie other 
hand, she was a light-weather craft; and Os- 
borne assured me that her best sailing was in 
a six or eight knot breeze. In the month’ of 
April we’ had’ reason to expect’ some heavy 
weather. The Blanche was very broad on the 
beam, and I had sailed enough in her to un- 
derstand that she would behave well in a 
heavy sea, when the wind was blowing a 
gale. I only feared that the Whitewing would 
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slip away from us when the breeze was 
light. 

The balloon-jib was promptly run up, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Spelter, who was now 
as zealous and faithful in the discharge of his 
duties as I could wish a first officer to be. 

“¢ Starboard the helm! Ease off the sheets!” 
I continued, at the right time. 

Our course through the Narrows gave us the 
wind on the starboard quarter. The immense 
balloon-jib drew splendidly, and I immedi- 
ately observed the effect of it in our increased 
speed. I walked forward to obtain a better 
view of the chase. 

** How goes it, now, Cheeseman?” I odie 
of the quartermaster on duty there. 

*« T believe we are beginning to gain a little,” 
replied the man. ‘‘ ButI think the Whitewing 
is getting ready to set a fore square-sail.” 

‘* Why do you think so?” 

‘*'The hands are at work forward, We are 
gaining on her, sir,” added the old salt, who 
appeared to watch the situation with quite as 
much interest as I did. 

‘* Mr. Spelter, we are gaining on her.” 

‘* Glad of it. We'll give her some, yet, if 
she don’t slip away from us in the darkness,” 
answered Spelter. 

‘« Get up your fore square-sail, and have it all 
ready.” 

** Ay, ay, sir,” said the mate, as he called the 
hands, and proceeded to do this duty. 

In a short time he reported the sail ready to 
be set. 

‘*T don’t mean to interfere, Captain Farring- 
ford; but I hope you don’t intend to set the 
square-sail yet,” suggested Spelter, in respect- 
ful tones. 

“No. It will only becalm the balloon-jib. 
But off Sandy Hook we must start the sheets 
again. If that fellow is going to the West In- 
dies, as he said he was, he will have the wind 
over the stern. If he is bound to England, 
as I suspect he is, he will stand off to the east- 
ward.” 

‘* Well, captain, I rather think he will take 
the course that will give him his best pointin 
sailing.” 

** Probably he will. But this is still an open 
question to.us,” I replied. ‘If he goes to the 
eastward, we can do better with our balloon- 
jib; if to the south-east, and right before the 
wind, we can do better with the fore square- 
sail.” 

‘‘That’s so, Captain Farringford. I should 
think you had been sailing in the Blanche all 
your lifetime.” 

‘But the principle is just as good for any 
other vessel as for the Blanche.” 





‘*T don’t know but it is; and I know it is 
right for the Blanche. We are gaining, cap- 
tain,” added Spelter, with considerable excite- 
ment in his manner. 

The possibility of overhauling the White- 
wing led me to considerthe next step. I could 
not believe that any harm had yet come to 
Larry Grimsby. Miles was a coward, even in 
his desperation. All that he had thus far done 
in his attempts to rid himself of his cousin 
had been undertaken in the most indirect man- 
ner, and while he himself was hundreds of 
miles away from the scene of action. I was 
morally certain that he would not resort to im- 
mediate violence in New York harbor, or even 
on the high seas, while there was a possibility 
of his yacht being overhauled either by the 
Blanche or by a man-of-war steamer. I could 
form no idea of Miles’s purpose in regard to 
my friend; but I felt that he was safe from 
violence for a time; or, even if he was not, 
the revolver I had insisted upon his taking 
would enable him to defend himself to the 
best advantage. The worst that I was willing 
to imagine was, that Larry was a prisoner in 
the cabin or a state-room of the English yacht. 
If the Whitewing went to the West Indies, 
possibly he was to be released in Havana, and 
disposed of by a Spanish bravo; 

Even if'I could overtake the Whitewing, and 
lay the Blanche alongside of her, the problem 
would be by no means settled. If we were to 
fight for the possession of our owner, I was 
not sure that my crew would “‘ take any stock ” 
in the battle, or, if they would, that our mus- 
cle would carry the day; for I was aware.that 
the English yacht had more men. I hoped it 
would not come to this; but I was ready-even 
for this emergency. 

Anxiously I watched the white sails of the 
chase, and I realized that we were gaining 
upon her. We were approaching the beacons 
off Sandy Hook, where the problem of the 
Whitewing’s course was to be settled. We 
were now within two hundred yards of her, 
and the question became more exciting than 
ever. Though I had been through the chan- 
nel several times, and had carefully studied 
the chart of the lower bay, I asked Spelter to 
act as pilot, because he was entirely at home 
in this locality. 

‘“‘There goes her fore square-sail!” called 
Cheeseman, from the forecastle. 

“That settles the question,” I added to the 
mate. 

‘*How does she head?” I shouted to the 
lookout. 

‘She has started her sheets,” replied the 
quartermaster. 
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‘“‘Then she is going off to the south-east. 
If she had been going to the eastward, she 
would have gybed,” said the mate. 

‘It is plain enough that she is going off be- 
fore it,” I added. 

‘* Stand by the sheets!” called Mr. Spelter, 
when the Blanche came up with the beacon. 
‘“‘ Ease off — lively! Up with the helm! Now, 
run up the fore square-sail!” 

All these orders were promptly obeyed, and 
in a moment the Blanche was headed to the 
south-east, with the wind nearly aft. Half an 
hour on this course convinced me that we were 
no longer gaining on the Whitewing, and my 
heart sank within me. The balloon-jib hardiy 
helped us any; and I had found that our strong 
point was with the wind a little abaft the beam, 
with this sail drawing well. But I had the 
consolation of knowing that we about held 
our own. I took the departure, and the mate 
did the same. Heaving the log, I found we 
were making but four knots. I was confident 


that we should develop another’ strong point 
as soon as we had a fresh breeze; and I hoped 
we should soon have wind enough to compel 
the captain of the Whitewing to take in his 
fore square-sail, which was proportionally much 
larger than ours, thus giving her a great ad- 


vantage in a light breeze. 

The crew of the yacht had ‘been fully or- 
ganized, and every man knewhis duty. I had 
directed the mate to have everything done in a 
seaman-like manner. The bell forward sounded 
the hours and half hours; all the tricks at the 
wheel had been arranged, and the crew had 
been regularly divided into watches, and sta- 
tioned accordingly. It was no longer necessa- 
ry to keep all hands on deck, and, agreeably to 
the old nautical saying, that the captain takes 
the ship out, and the mate takes her home, 
the starboard watch, which is the captain’s, 
were ordered to remain on duty, while the 
port, or mate’s, watch went below, to be in 
readiness to take the deck at eight bells, or 
twelve at night. Though my watch was on 
duty, I was not required to serve with it, for 
the second mate, when there is one, takes the 
captain’s place in keeping watch. Osborne, 
therefore, had the deck. I went down into the 
cabin, and Spelter followed me. I spread out 
the great chart of the North Atlantic Ocean on 
the cabin table, and went to work upon it with 
the parallel ruler and pencil. We were fol- 
lowing the Whitewing, and I took from the 
compass her exact course. Making the allow- 
ance for the variation of the needle, I found 
that the chase was headed for the Bermudas, 
and had laid her course very accurately for 
these islands. 
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‘‘That’s clear enough,” said Spelter, who 
had watched my calculations with interest. 
“If she was going to any point in the West 
Indies, she would have taken a course more to 
the southward.” 

‘But she is playing a game; and, when she 
has fully convinced us that she is bound for 
the Bermudas, if she can get out of our sight 
for a few hours, she will change her course to 
the southward or westward,” I replied. “Of 
course we cannot depend upon anything.” 

‘That's so. A fog ora dark night will give 
her a chance to dodge us.” 

‘* And we can’t help ourselves.” 

**No; that’s a fact. She won't show any 
lights to help us.” 

‘*Miles Grimsby said he intended to go to 
the Bermudas and the West Indies; but he does 
not always tell the truth.” 

‘* He wouldn’t be likely to tell you where he 
was going on this trip.” 

‘Certainly not. And for that reason I am 
not very confident that he is bound to the Ber- 
mudas. But you can turn in, Mr. Spelter. 
You are wasting your watch below.” 

‘¢T think I will, captain, for I like to be wide 
awake when I’m on deck. But I’m perfectly 
willing to stay up all night, if you wish.” 

‘Not necessary. We may as well keep cool, 
if we can; though I don’t expect to sleep any 
to-night.” 

‘¢T suppose you are nervous,” said he, with 
asmile. ‘*SoamI; andI don’t know thatI 
can sleep.” 

He went forward to his room, and I contin- 
ued to study the chart for a time. Then I 
went on deck to ascertain whether we were 
gaining or losing on the chase. To my as- 
tonishment, I found that we were losing rap- 
idly. I was taken all aback by this discovery, 
for at this rate the Whitewing would be hull 
down by daylight in the morning. 

‘¢ What’s the matter, Mr. Osborne?” I asked 
of the second mate. 

*“*T really don’t know, sir. Everything is 
drawing well, and the helmsman keeps her as 
steady as a vessel can be kept before the wind. 
I don’t understand it, sir. She held her own, 
at first, forsome time. Possibly they have put 
more sail on the Whitewing.” 

‘*She couldn’t set another stitch of can- 
vas,” I answered. ‘‘Go forward and see if 
there isn’t something wrong.” 

‘¢ She steers uncommon bad, sir,” said But- 
ters, the quartermaster at the helm. 

‘*What’s the matter?” 

**T don’t know, sir. Many's the mile I’ve 
steered her, and she never behaved like this 
before. You see, sir, she carries a lee helm 
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how, and she never did it before. I can hard- 
ly keep the sails from going over. She feels 
as though a big whale was tugging away at 
the lee side of her, to bring her about. I don’t 
understand it at all, sir.” 

‘Give me the helm,” I added, taking the 
wheel. 

Certainly she steered in a most extraordina- 
ry manner, yawing off when she rose on a bil- 
low, with a strong tendency to gybe. I had 
to meet her sharply with the helm every time 
she went over a wave. I was no more able to 
fathom the difficulty than the quartermaster 
had been. Osborne reported that everything 
was all right forward. The Whitewing was 
running away from us with the most appalling 
ease, and it seemed to me that the pursuit 
was entirely blocked. I sent the quartermas- 
ter to call Mr. Spelter, who promptly respond- 
ed to the summons. I explained to him the 
difficulty, but he comprehended it before I had 
finished my statement. 

‘*T never knew her to behave in this manner 
before. She acts as though she had a drag, 
and a heavy one, too, on the lee side,” said 
Spelter. ‘I don’t understand it.” 

“It is plain that something is the matter, 
and we must ascertain what it is,” I added, im- 
patiently, as I led the way forward, followed 
by both of the mates. 

It was too dark to see anything; but in the 
waist I observed that the water on the lee side 
seemed to be disturbed. There was a kind of 
bubbling and splashing sound, with a break 
in the sea, which maintained the same relative 
position in regard to the vessel. 

‘* What is that, Mr. Spelter?” I asked. 

**T don't know,” he replied, leaning over 
the rail, to examine the strange appearance 
of the water. 

“Ts ita fish?” 

‘*No; I think not,” answered the mate, as 
he took an oar from one of the boats which 
were swung in board on the davits. 

With this implement he proceeded to punch 
and thrust at the point where the water was 
disturbed. 

‘*There! I hit something!” exclaimed he. 
“Tt felt like a barrel. ‘‘ Here, Osborne, bring 
a boat-hook.” 

‘* Ay, ay, sir,” replied the second m:1te, who 
at this moment was near the lee fore rigging; 
and he ran to the nearest boat, to obey the 
order. 

‘There it goes!” shouted the mate, lifting 
up the oar. ‘‘ There’s a rope fastened to it!” 

I plainly saw a piece of whale-line slide over 
the oar, as Spelter lifted it. 





‘¢ She’s all right now,” called/Butters, at the 
wheel. ‘*She minds her helm like a lady.” 

‘¢ What was it?” I asked, anxiously. 

‘Tt felt like a tub or a barrel, and there was 
aline fastened to it. Let me see;” and the 
mate went to the main hatchway. “ It was 
the tub we used for lowering small stores into 
the hold.” 

‘* What tub?” I asked. 

“It was half a flour barrel, with a rope bail 
across the top. I puta fifty-six into it from 
one of the boats this afternoon.” 

* And it was dragging overboard?” 

“Fes, ate."° 

**But how came it there?” 

‘¢That’s more than I can say, captain; but 
it couldn’t have got overboard, with the line 
made fast forward, without help from some- 
body.” 

“It’s very strange!” added Osborne. “I 
saw that tub this afternoon on the main hatch.” 

I inquired of all on deck in regard to the 
tub, but no one knew anything about it. 


CHAPTER VI. 


IN WHICH PHIL SPEAKS VERY CANDIDLY TO 
THE SECOND MATE. 


I WATCHED the white sails of the Whitewing 
with increasing interest. The tub dragging 
in the water had enabled her to gain at 
least a mile upon us; but it had fortunately 
been discovered in season to prevent the utter 
loss of battle. I was not at all satisfied with 
the mystery which enveloped the tub, for I 
could not imagine how it came to be dragging 
in the water alongside the yacht, with a 
whale-line evidently made fast to some part 
of her. I could not but ask myself if there 
was a traitor on board — some one in the em- 
ploy of Miles Grimsby. The thought was so 
startling that it forced me to investigate the 
circumstance more thoroughly. 

I asked all the hands of the starboard watch 
what they knew about the tub. All of them 
had seen it on the main hatch, but no one 
could afford me a particle of information in 
regard to the manner of its going overboard. 
I was the more perplexed by these answers. 
It was half past ten when I went below, and I 
had not been absent from the deck more than 
half an hour. Six bells, or eleven o'clock, 
struck while we were looking for the obstruc- 
tion to the speed of the yacht. 

** Butters, how long did the vessel steer so 
badly?” I inquired of the quartermaster at 
the wheel. 

‘*¢ About half an hour, sir,” replied the man. 
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‘“‘T felt the first drag on me just after you 
went below with Mr. Spelter at five bells.” 

‘‘Did any of the hands come aft?” 

‘* No, sir.” 

‘“‘ Are you sure?” 

‘‘Very sure, sir. I could see where they 
were sitting on the forecastle, and not one of 
them moved. The lookout man was standing 
on the heel of the bowsprit, where I could see 
him all the time.” 

This only corroborated the statement of the 
watch forward. 

‘‘Was any one on the lee side of the ves- 
sel?” I asked. 

‘‘T saw Mr. Osborne there; no one else, 
sir.” 

‘Yes, sir; I went over to the lee side sev- 
eral times,” added the second mate. 

‘‘ For what purpose?” 

“To get a better view of the chase. Ac- 
cording to your honor’s instructions, we keep 
a little to the weather of the Whitewing’s 
course; and I could see her better from the 
lee side, where the square-sail did not ob- 
struct my vision.” 

‘‘Of course you were aware that we were 
losing rapidly?” 

‘*T was, sir.” 

‘“‘ Why didn’t you report it to me?” 

‘‘T was just thinking of doing so when your 
honor came on deck. I supposed the White- 
wing was getting a better breeze than we 
were, and expected we should catch it every 
moment.” 

‘“‘That’s curious logic,” FP replied. ‘Did 
you expect her to get the first of a freshening 
breeze when she was a mile to leeward of us?” 

‘‘T didn’t know but the wind had changed 
more to the westward.” 

I did not like the answers of the second 
mate, and I pressed him still further on the 
point. He replied that he supposed I had 
turned in, or he should have reported the sit- 
uation. I went below, ordering him to call 
me if there was the slightest change in the 
relative position of the two vessels. Spelter 
soon followed me, and as it was nearly time 
for him to take the deck, he decided not to 
turn in again. 

““What do you -think of it, Mr. Spelter?” 
I asked. 

‘*T don’t know what to think of it; but that 
tub didn’t get overboard without some help, 
Pll wager my year’s pay,” replied the mate. 

‘* All hands agree that no one but Osborne 
was over on the lee side after we came below.” 

‘That's a fact.” 

“‘ And it is rather a suggestive fact.” 
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‘*Did you mind where Osborne was when I 
asked him to bring me the boat-hook?” asked 
Spelter, in a low tone. 

‘*No; but he was some distance from me.” 

‘*Well, I only judged by the sound of his 
voice that he was near the fore rigging.” 

** What does that prove?” 

**Don’t you see?” 

‘*I do see; but what do you say?” 

‘<I say that he cast off the line that held the 
tub. I have no doubt he had before made it 
fast to one of the fore shrouds.” 

‘* Exactly so; that is my theory,” I replied. 

We had both come to the same cgnclusion 
without any consultation before on the deli- 
cate point. It was apparent to me that we 
had a traitor on board, though it was possible 
to be mistaken in this, as in almost anything 
else. He had called me ‘‘ your honor” two 
or three times — an expression of which I had 
not before heard him make use; and it was 
suspicious at such a time, for an honest man 
don’t toady to any one. 

‘*T don’t like to accuse him of this treach- 
ery without more evidence,” I continued. 
** But I can’t trust him.” 

“TI dare say if you give him rope enough 
he will hang himself.” 

‘* We can’t afford to run out any line to a 
fellow like him. It looks now just as though 
he was sent on board to make mischief to our 
owner. What has he in your room?” 

‘* A valise and a few clothes.” 

‘*T will go and see.” 

We went through the pantry passage to 
the state-room of the mates. The suit of 
clothes which Osborne had worn when I first 
saw him was hanging in the room. I felt that 
the circumstances justified me in examining 
his pockets for any evidences of his treachery. 
In the breast pocket of the coat I found the 
small blank book from which he had taken 
the papers he exhibited when he applied for 
the situation. They were here now, and I 
examined them again without finding any- 
thing to implicate him. In another pocket I 
found a key, which proved to be the one that 
opened the valise. This contained white shirts 
and woollens, but no papers of any kind. As 
I lifted an under garment, I thought it was 
very heavy; and unrolling it, I discovered a 
large leather purse, distended to the utmost 
with coins. They proved to be sovereigns, 
and there were not less than forty of them. 

‘“‘That’s pretty well for a man whose bag- 
gage was held for his board,” whispered 
Spelter. 

‘Of course the man is a humbug,” I re- 
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plied, convinced now that Osborne was a 
“fraud.” ‘‘But I would like to find some 
letter or other writing to show his true char- 
acter.” 

‘*There’s nothing of the sort here. I won- 
der the rascal left the key in his pocket.” 

‘Villains always leave some of their tracks 
uncovered,” I answered, as I restored every- 
thing to the condition in which I had found 
it, and returned the key to the pocket. 

‘*T suppose you are satisficd, even without 
any writings,” added the mate. 

‘*Entirely satisfied. It is very fortunate we 
made this discovery in good time. If I had 
turned in when you did, we should have lost 
the Whitewing for this cruise.” 

** No doubt of it.” 

** Now, who is your best man forward?” 

‘* Between Butters and Cheeseman there is 
not much to choose. Both of them are first- 


rate men,” replied Spelter, as we returned to 
the cabin. 
‘* Which has been with you the longest?” 
‘‘Cheeseman; he is an old man-of-war’s 
man; and if he understood navigation, he 
He was my mate 


would be fit to sail a yacht. 
last year.” 

‘*He shall take Osborne’s place, and have 
his pay. Are you willing to take him into 
your room?” 

‘* Certainly I am; there isn’t a better man 
in the world.” 

** All the port watch, on deck!” shouted one 
of the hands, as eight bells struck. 

Mr. Spelter went on deck, and relieved Os- 
borne, while Cheeseman took the helm from 
Butters. The second mate went forward, and 
descended to his room by the fore hatch. 

‘* Are you sleepy, Butters?” I asked, as the 
quartermaster went forward. 

‘*No, sir, not yet. We have been sleeping 
in every night since we shipped.” 

‘*T want you to answer a few questions be- 
fore you go below, without fear or favor.” 

‘*T will, sir.” 

** How long was the mate over on the lee 
side, after I went below?” 

‘** Not long, sir.” 

‘* What was he doing there?” 

**T couldn’t tell you, sir, for I was not no- 
ticing him. When I have the helm I mind it, 
sir.” 

‘* Where was he when the yacht began to 
drag?” 

** Over on the lee side; but I couldn’t see 
him, sir, for he was between the fore and the 
main sail.” 

‘*Did you hear anything?” 





**T can’t say I did, sir; but I called to him 
when she began to steer badly. I told him 
something was the matter; and he said he 
could find nothing, sir.” 

‘One more question: how do you suppose 
that tub got overboard, with a line made fast 
to the fore shrouds?” 

*‘T haven’t the least idea in the world, sir,” 
replied Butters, who was certainly not a swift 
witness, though he had said enough to con- 
vince me, if he had not to satisfy himself. 

The fact that Osborne was not upon the 
weather side when the vessel began to steer 
wildly was sufficient, with the rest of the tes- 
timony. I was too nervous and excited to 
turn in myself, though I was confident that 
the mate on deck would get her best speed 
out of the Blanche. I went below and tried 
to comjwse myself. I could not think; I 
could «et read; I could not even keep still. 
I walked into the midship passage-way. I 
heard Osborne moving his things in the 
state-room. He had sot turned in, and I 
opened the door. He was packing the clothes 
which hung in the room into the valise. I 
told him I wished to see him in the cabin, and 
he followed me. Seating myself on a stool at 
the circular table, on which the chart still lay, 
I looked up into his face, as*he stood with hat 
in hand before me. His face was pale, and 
he was not so devoid of emotion as I sup- 
posed such a villain would be. 

‘Sit down,” I began, pointing to a stool. 

He obeyed me, but in a doubtful and hesi- 
tating manner, as though he feared the day 
of reckoning had come. I looked at him ear- 
nestly, to obtain, if I could, any further evi- 
dence of his perfidy. He was very much dis- 
concerted, but whether or not this was only 
the embarrassment which even an innocent 
person must feel when regarded with suspi- 
cion, I could not determine. He did not 
look me as squarely in the face as I like to 
have a person do. 

‘‘ Mr. Osborne, I am not satisfied with your 
conduct,” I continued, when he had seated 
himself. 

“T am very sorry, captain, but I don’t 
think I have done anything wrong,’’ he 
replied. 

‘*T think you lowered that tub overboard, 
and fastened the line to the fore rigging.” 

<*e aare” 

‘¢ What I mean I speak out.” 

**You are very candid, certainly; and if 
you think I have done anything wrong, I 
hope you will say so.” 

‘*T have said so.” 
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“Would you oblige me by proving» what 
you say, Captain Farringford?” 

‘‘T may not be able to prove all that I be- 
lieve; but I believe it none the less.” 

‘*You will allow that it is hardly fair to 
condemn me without proof, sir.” 

‘“‘Ican prove that you have imposed upon 


me. During your watch on deck, we find that 


tub, with a fifty-six in it, dragging in the 


water by a line made fast to the fore rigging. 
The man at the helm informs you that some- 
thing is the matter, but you don’t trouble 
yourself at all about it.” 

‘But I did not know what it was.” 

‘‘T think you did. When you saw that Mr. 
Spelter was in the way of finding the drag, 
you went to the fore rigging, and cast off the 
line. The fifty-six carried it down, and we 
lost it. It was utterly impossible that any one 
else could have done this thing. The quar- 
termaster could not leave the helm, and none 
of the watch forward came aft, or moved from 
their places at the heel of the bowsprit.” 

“Tt is rather hard to be accused in this 
way.” 

‘** Will you explain how the tub got into the 
water?” 

‘© Of course I can’t do that.” 

‘*You said you saw it on the main hatch.” 

‘*T did, sir.” 

“Do you believe it got overboard without 
help?” ‘ 

‘*Of course not.” 

‘** And no one but yourself went near it. If 
you cannot explain the matter, no one else 
can.” 

‘““Why should I do such a thing, Captain 
Farringford?” he asked, when he found him- 
self unable to answer me. 

“*T will tell you why; because you are em- 
ployed and paid by Miles Grimsby to assist 
in putting our owner out of the way,’ I re- 
plied, somewhat excited. 

‘I, sir? Is it possible that you can think 
me guilty of such a crime?” 

‘“‘T am entirely satisfied on this point. Of 
course this scheme to carry off Mr. Lawrence 
Grimsby was considered before it was put 
into execution, and you were sent on board 
the Blanche to make it sure by such a trick as 
we discovered to-night. This is the whole 
truth, and of course you know it as well as 
I do.” 

‘*Indeed, you wrong me, sir,” he replied, 
without any excitement or indignation in his 
manner. 

‘‘And you are an impostor, besides. The 
pretty story you told me about your luggage 
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being held for your board was all humbug. 
You have money enough to pay your ex- 
penses for six months.” 

‘Upon my word, I have only what Mr. 
Grimsby paid me, less the amount I gave my 
landlady. I was very grateful to you and the 
owner for your kindness, for it got me out of 
a very uncomfortable position. I haven’t 
twenty dollars left; and here it is,” he pro- 
tested, taking his wallet from his pocket. 

‘* Will you open your valise, and let me see 
what is in that?” 

‘*My valise?” he added, more disturbed 
than ever. 

‘‘No doubt Miles Grimsby pays liberally 
for such service as you render him, and Iam 
satisfied that you could not have been so ut- 
terly penniless as you represented yourself 
to be.” 

**T told you only the trgth, sir.” 

‘Let me see the inside of your valise, 
then.” 

“Certainly, sir; if you desire it.” 

He rose from the stool, and led the way to 
his state-room, which was lighted by a gim- 
bal lamp. He unlocked the valise, in which 
I found he had packed the clothes that had 
hung in the room at my former visit. 

‘*Search for yourself,” said he, stepping 
back. 

I did search for myself, but the purse of gold 
was not there now. I pulled over every arti- 
cle in the.valise, but it had strangely disap- 
peared. 


CHAPTER VII. 


IN WHICH PHIL DISPOSES OF THE SECOND 
MATE. 


I was not quite willing to tell Osborne that 
I had before examined his effects, nor was I 
ready to give up the point I had made. 

‘*You see there is nothing in my valise,” 
said the second mate, in a mildly-triumphant 
tone. 

‘* But do you say that you have no money 
except what is left of the sum paid you by Mr. 
Grimsby?” I asked. 

‘* Certainly, Isayso. I hope you don’t think 
me capable of a direct lie, Captain Farring- 
ford,” he-replied. 

‘¢ Whether I do or do not, I purpose to ex- 
amine your room a little further. If I find 
that Iam mistaken, I shall be even better sat- 
isfied than you are with the result.” 

While I was speaking I looked about the 
state-room, in which i wa:: satisfied that the 
purse of sovereigns was concealed. He seemed 
to have used his first spare time after the yacht 
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went to sea in putting away his best clothes, 
and otherwise arranging his state-room. I 
could not imagine why he had taken the gold 
from his valise. unless he suspected that I had 
overhauled his luggage, which seemed hardly 
probably to me. This room, as I have before 
stated, had originally been fitted up for the 
captain of the yacht, and there were plenty of 
conveniences for stowing away clothing and 
other articles. I looked into several lockers 
and drawers, without finding the money, and 
finally opened the little closet under the wash- 
stand. Having had occasion to conceal my 
own treasure more than once, I not only ex- 
amined the bottom of the closet, where alone 
any article could be placed, but I thrust my 
hand: into every corner of the upper part of the 
aperture. Behind the wash-bowl, and resting 
upon the lead pipe which supplied the bowl 
with water, I found what I was seeking. . The 
pipe had evidently been bent down so as to 
afford a resting-place for the purse. 

I was rather afraid that Osborne, when he 
found that he had lost his case, would turn 
spon me with violence, though thus far he had 
been as gentle asalamb; and I was very care- 
fulin my movements. I did not indicate that 
I had found anything until I had regained 
my feet. 

‘*Return to the cabin, if you please,” said I, 
finishing the search. 

‘*T don’t see in what manner all the pro- 
ceedings affect me,” he replied, backing out of 
the room, and then following me into the 
cabin. ‘I own nothing in that state-room 
but my valise, which contains all I possess in 
the world.” ’ 

‘Is that yours?” I asked, throwing the bag 
upon the table. 

‘* Certainly not. I wish it was,” he answered, 
coolly. 

‘*'This is not your money?” I repeated. 

‘*T am sorry to say, it is not. It chinks 
heavy; if it is gold it is more money than I 
ever had at one time in my life.” 

** Whose can it be, then?” I asked. 

‘¢That’s more than I know; but I suppose 
it belongs to Mr. Spelter. I will go on deck 
and ask him, if you desire.” 

‘S'Yes; go.” 

As he went up the steps, I opened the bag, 
and discovered, what I had not before observed, 
his name on the inside of the bag. . The sec- 
ond mate was absent a longer time than was re- 
quired to ask a simple question, and dropping 
the bag into my side pocket, I went on deck. 

‘* What does he say?” I inquired, when I 
came to the two mates on the quarter-deck. 





“‘T was just explaining the circumstances 
to him,” replied Osborne. 

‘“The question was answered squarely 
enough in the beginning,” said Spelter. ‘‘ The 
money don’t belong to me.” 

‘¢ Come into the cabin, both of you,” I add- 
ed, leading the way. 

‘‘This is very strange indeed,” protested. 
Osborne, as he seated: himself in the cabin. 
‘*T supposed, as a matter of course, that the 
money belonged to Mr. Spelter.” 

‘You tried hard enough to persuade me that 
it did,” replied the mate, indignantly. ‘* He 
told me the money was mine, if I only had a 
mind to say so, captain.” 

‘* Your saying so would not have convinced: 
me that such was the fact,” I answered. “I 
should have thought it very strange that Jacob 
Osborne’s name should be on a purse of money 
belonging to Mr. Spelter.” 

I opened the purse, which was made of cha- 
mois leather, and had probably been used for. 
years. I pointed out the name, which was 
just plain enough to be read. Probably the 
owner had forgotten this circumstance, as 
rogues and villains are very apt to make little 
blunders which betray them. 

‘¢Does this convince you that the money 
belongs to you, Mr. Osborne?” I inquired, 
pointing to the name on the bag. 

‘“‘No, sir; certainly not. It only convinces. 
me that my ruin is a foregone conclusion. You. 
are determined to convict me. I hope you 
didn’t write my name in that purse yourself, 
sir,” he replied, with an effrontery which was. 
as cool as it was astonishing. 

** Well, Osborne, you are the most impudent 
liar I ever met yet,” said Spelter, unable longer 
to control his indignation. 

‘‘T know of no reason why both of you should 
seek to injure me.” 

“You brought that money on board in your 
valise, Osborne,” persisted Spelter. ‘I saw 
it there myself.” 

‘‘Did you open my valise, Mr. Spelter?” 
demanded Osborne. 

‘¢ He did not; but I did,” I interposed. 

‘*You did?” exclaimed he, pale with anger 
and emotion. 

‘*T did.” 

* And I helped him,” added the mate. 

‘“‘ Have I fallen among thieves?” 

‘©No; but we have fallen among one thief,” 
replied Spelter. 

‘*Do you consider that you have any right. 
to examine my private property, Captain Far- 
ringford?” 

‘Under ordinary circumstances, no. But 
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when the liberty, and even the life, of my 
friend, and your employer, are in peril, I re- 
gard' myself as perfectly justified in doing 
so. I think I have proved that you are an im- 
postor; that you are conspiring against your 
employer.” 

‘‘T have nothing more to say,” he answered. 

“T have. I will no longer trust you in any 
position of responsibility on board this yacht. 
You are no longer second mate.” 

“‘Then I am no longer anything,” muttered 
Osborne. 

“You can take your money,” I added, hand- 
ing him the bag. 

‘“‘T am willing to take it, since you insist | 
upon it.” 

‘““As you have taken your advance, 
shall —” 


I 


‘*As you have made me rich, I can pay you 
back the advance,” said he, taking ten of the 
sovereigns from the bag and placing them on 
the table. 

‘*Very well, Mr. Osborne. I ask nothing 
of you. You are in the employ and pay of 
Miles Grimsby. Let me inform you that any 
attempt on your part to interfere with the 
working of this vessel in any manner will sub- 
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will put you in irons, or put a bullet through 
you, as the case may require,” I continued, 
toying with the revolver I had carried with me 
all the evening. 

‘** You can move your traps out of my state- 
room as quick as you please, for I won’t bunk 
with such a villain as you have proved your- 
self to be,” added Spelter, indignantly. 

‘Am I to berth on deck?” 

‘*No; in the forecastle,” answered the wrath- 
ful mate. 

‘*You may berth.in the cabin. I prefer to 
have you here, where I can see what you are 
about,” I interposed. ‘‘ You will consider 
yourself a passenger, and have nothing to say 
to the crew.” 

I pointed out one of the four berths in the 
cabin for his use, and he brought his effects 
from the mate’s room. He appeared to assent 
to all I had said; and in a few moments after 
Spelter went on deck, he turned in. I was 
very well satisfied with what had been accom- 
plished, and I rejoiced that we had so early 
ascertained the treacherous character of the 
second mate. If I had not gone on deck as I 
did in Osborne’s watch, probably we should 
not again have seen the Whitewing. He had 
come on board to do just this work; and if I 
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had turned in, as he supposed I had done, he 
would have effected his purpose. 

I was still too nervous to sleep, and I went 
on deck again. The wind was hauling more 
to the westward, and increasing in force. Sev- 
eral pulls had been given at the sheets. So 
far as I could judge, the Whitewing main- 
tained her relative distance; but the breeze 
continued to freshen, and at three bells we 
had it nearly on the beam. The fore square- 
sail was taken in, and the balloon-jib told tre- 
mendously in our favor. Then we began to 
gain on the chase. 

I had already informed Cheeseman that he 
was promoted to the position of second mate, 
and he had turned if again in order to be in 
readiness: for the morning watch. As every- 
thing was well on deck, I turned in myself at 
four bells, and I did not wake till six o’clock. 
I found that the Blanche was considerably 
heeled over, and appeared to be going through 
the water ata rapid rate. I went ondeck, and 
saw the chase less than a quarter of a mile 
ahead of us. Mr. Cheeseman, the new second 
officer, was on deck, and he was paying the 
best of attention to the sailing of the yacht. 
The wind was about on the beam, and blow- 
ing a ten-knot breeze. It was emphatically 
lively, for the Blanche had all the sail set that 
she could possibly stagger under. But she 
made better weather of it than the Whitewing, 
which appeared to be laboring badly under her 
press of canvas. 

‘* We shall be up with her in a couple of 
hours, at this rate, sir,” said Cheeseman. 

‘Yes; but she cannot carry all that sail 
much longer,’’ I replied. 

‘* No, sir; she is worrying underit. There 
she goes, sir! She is taking in her square- 
sail.” 

Reducing her sail eased her, so that she went 
along just as rapidly; for it does not help a 
vessel to crowd her too much, when it is blow- 
ing fresh. She had been driving her bows 
under, and knocking the water about furiously. 
We continued to gain on her, however; and 
when I came up from breakfast with Mr. Spel- 
ter, at eight bells, we were within hailing dis- 
tance of the chase. 

‘¢ We must shorten sail, or run ahead of her,” 
said the mate, who now took charge of the 
deck. 

*¢ Let her drive a while longer,” I added. 

‘*What can you do, now you are up with 
her? Do you intend to lay her aboard?” 

‘*No; nothing of the kind. I don’t think 
we can make anything out of a fight; and we 
might get into trouble. If we boarded him, 
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he might put an English man-of-war upon our 
track, or, if we failed, hand us over to the 
authorities in any port to which he might lead 
us. 1 think it is the safer way to proceed 
strictly according to law.” 

“But the villain may throw Mr. Grimsby 
overboard, poison him, or smother him, before 
we can do anything according to law.” 

** Well, how would you proceed, Mr. Spel- 
ter?” 

‘*T don’t exactly know; but it seems to me 
I should run him down, or lay him aboard.” 

“If you run him down you may destroy our 
friend with the others. If you run alongside, 
as we can, we shall have to fight it out, and 
actually capture the yacht, which is danger- 
ous business. No. As long as I can keep 
near him, I shall be content to wait. But I 
don’t believe any harm will come to Mr. 
Grimsby while our vessel is in sight. Now, 
luff a little, and we will run up abreast of the 
Whitewing.” 

The helm was put down a little, and a pull 
etaken in the sheets. Our balloon-jib enabled 
us to have it all our own way, and in half an 
hour we were squarely abreast of the chase, in 
a position from which I could have tossed a 
biscuit on her deck. With an opera glass I 
examined the persons in sight, but Larry and 
Miles were not among them. 

‘‘ Whitewing, ahoy!” I shouted. 

‘¢ On board the Blanche!” replied the ¢ap- 
tain of the chase. 

“‘ Where is Lawrence Grimsby?” 

‘¢ Safe and well.” 

‘* Will you give him up?” 

‘*No! Sheer off.” 

At this moment the Whitewing started her 
sheets, and stood away from us. I told Mr. Spel- 
ter to take in the balloon-jib and set the jib and 
flying jib. Under this sail we held our own. 
The chase had come to the wind again, and 
we continued to follow her. I need not detail 
our sea work for the next two days, during 
which time we kept the Whitewing in sight. 
Sometimes we were near enough to distinguish 
the faces of those on deck, by the aid of a 
glass; and I had the satisfaction, two or three 
times, of identifying Larry among them. 

On the fourth day out we had a gale of wind, 
after a brief lull of the fresh breeze which had 
favored us nearly all the way from Sandy 
Hook. It came heavier and heavier, and sail 
was reduced on each yacht, till each carried 
only a close-reefed foresail. 

We had had a fine run, and according to my 
reckoning we were nearly up with the Bermu- 
das, and ought to see them before night; for 
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we still held our course, and the log gave us 
eight knots. 

‘* She is going too far to the westward,” 
said Spelter, after we had made up the dead 
reckoning; for we could obtain no observation 
that day. 

‘*That’s so. But the fellowis up to some 
trick,” I replied, uneasily; for I had studied 
the chart with the greatest care. ‘* He has not 
permitted us to follow him all this time with- 
out some purpose in view.”’ 

‘* He means to snarl us up in the reefs off 
the islands.” 

‘*Very likely. He could have done better 
by running off before the wind; but he. has 
given us our best point in sailing. He means 
something.” ; 

I thought it probable that the captain of the 
Whitewing knew his way through some of the 
dangerous openings in the coral reef that 
stretches out to the northward and westward 
of the Bermudas. I was soon assured of this 
by the discovery of breakers on the weather 
bow. The Blanche was half a mile or more 
to the leeward of the chase. Suddenly the 
Whitewing tacked, pitching tremendously in 
the sea, and stood directly towards the reef. 
In afew moments she tacked again. I watched 
her with the most intense interest, for I feared 
that her captain had outwitted me, and intend- 
ed to run across the water enclosed by the 
reef, and come out through some passage 
known to him on the other side. I told Spel- 
ter to come about, but I dared not think of fol- 
lowing the chase through the reef. 

Suddenly our men forward gave a tremen- 
dous yell; and I saw the Whitewing with her 
bow up in the air and her stern down, so that 
the sea flooded it at every swell. _ 

‘‘She has struck on the rocks!” shouted 
Butters. 

The captain of the Whitewing seemed to be 
caught in his own trap. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


IN WHICH PHIL BOARDS THE WRECK OF THE 
WHITEWING. 


OF course I was very much startled by the 
calamity which had befallen the Whitewing, 
and greatly alarmed for the safety of Larry. 
As I had seen him on the deck of the chase, I 
was satisfied that he was not confined below. 
His chances of saving himself were therefore 
quite as good as those of the others on board, 
if he had fair play, but the occasion looked 
to me like the demon’s opportunity. 

The gale had evidently passed its height, 
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and was now subsiding, though it was still 
fierce enough. The Blanche had behaved re- 
markably well, much better than her English 
rival. The Whitewing made no attempt to 
elude us in the darkness, and after the first 
trial of speed, did not crowd on sail to escape. 
Indeed, she went along without seeming to 
care that she was followed, or to realize that 
the Blanche had the advantage of her. This 
induced me to believe that Miles had some 
deeper purpose than was yet apparent. 

As soon as it seemed certain to me that the 
chase would lead us to the Bermudas, I had 
carefully studied the enlarged chart of these 
islands. The wind was south-west, and our 
course was south-east. I had caused a sharp 
lookout to be kept for breakers on the weather 
bow; not, of course, that there was any dan- 
ger from them, but in order to ascertain our 
position. The Blanche had kept about half 
a mile to the leeward of the Whitewing. The 
sea was so stirred up by the gale that we 
could hardly have distinguished breakers at 
that distance, if there had been any. 

On the chart I readily found the opening in 
the reef, through which the chase had at- 
tempted to pass, and I identified it by a 
breaker laid down just to the south of it, 
which appeared only at low water. I con- 
sulted my tide tables, and fully satisfied my- 
self in regard to our position. The passage 
was a most perilous one at any time, but the 
captain of the Whitewing had attempted it 
with a head wind, blowing a gale, at dead low 
tide. I could hardly escape the conclusion 
that he had intended to wreck his vessel; for 
certainly he had not more than one chance in 
ten of going through in safety. But my first 
solution of the problem was more satisfac- 
tory, after a careful examination of the chart 
—that the captain of the chase intended to 
dodge through this opening in the reef, where 
I should not dare to follow him, and, crossing 
the water enclosed by the perilous reef, a dis- 
tance of from fifteen to twenty miles, pass 
out on the west side. Doubtless at high 
water, and under favorable circumstances, he 
could have safely accomplished his purpose. 

‘*Who is the captain of the Whitewing, 
Osborne?” I asked, while I was looking over 
the chart in the cabin. 

‘“‘Captain Garboard; at least, he was, the 
last I knew of her,” replied he. 

‘Does he know these islands?” 

‘* Perfectly.” 

‘* Not so perfectly as he might, or he would 
not have attempted that passage in this 
weather.” 
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‘* He was in the navy, and served as a pilot 
on this station. He ought to know all these 
channels.” 

‘‘Then he has run his vessel upon the reef 
on purpose,” I replied, hastening on deck 
again. 

The Blanche was approaching the scene of 
the calamity, going as close to the wind as 
she could under a double-reefed foresail; but 
our progress was very slow. 

‘‘What do you think of her, Mr. Spelter?” 
I asked, anxiously. 

‘‘ She is in a bad way, and if I mistake not, 
that is the end of her. She must have stove 
a hole in her bottom, and she seems to be 
bumping heavily on the reef. I see they are 
trying to work her off. There she bumps 
again!” 

‘‘ They are clearing away a boat,” I added. 

I watched them with interest, as the seamen 
of the Whitewing lowered the boat into the 
water. It hung at the davits on the weath- 
er side. A wavecame up under it, and tossed 
it across the quarter-deck of the vessel. I 
thought I could hear the crash of planks as it 
struck the rail; but whether I did or not, the 
boat was stove. Another sea swept it away, 
for it was no longer worth retaining. 

Ours were both life-boats, built of iron. 
Four men had already been detailed to pull 
one of them. They were the ablest and best 
seamen on board, and I had the fullest confi- 
dence in them. I had decided to go with 
them myself, and to take the mate with me, 
fer other questions than those relating to sea- 
manuship were liable to come up for settlement. 

‘*T think we had better not go any nearer,” 
said Spelter. 

** Heave her to, then,” I replied. 

The fore-sheet was hauled down till the 
double-reefed foresail was as flat as we could 
make it. Butters was placed at the helm, for 
he was the most experienced hand. 

‘*Clear away the starboard quarter boat!” 
I continued. ‘Man the falls!” 

When the life-boat was swung out on the 
davits, the four men took their places in her. 
I took my position in the stern-sheets, and 
Spelter in the bow. 

‘‘Now mind your eye, Butters,” I shouted, 
when we were all in our places, and the sea- 
men had their oars up. 

‘* Ay, ay, sir!” responded the helmsman. 

‘* Let her off a little!” 

A big sea lifted the yacht, and the wind 
heeled her over. 

**Lower away!” I cried, at the top of my 
lungs, for the sea made a tremendous noise. 





Promptly the hands at the falls on deck 
lowered the boat till it struck the receding 
sea beneath. 

“Cast off the falls,” I added to Spelter, 
and I unhooked the one in the stern. 

The great billow swept us away from the 
yacht, as Butters put the helm down. and 
threw her head up to the wind again. 

“Let fall! Give way together,” I con- 
tinued; and the seamen dropped their oars 
into the water, and began to pull a steady, 
strong stroke all together. 

Grasping the tiller ropes, I threw the boat’s 
head up to the sea, as a big wave lifted us up 
into the air. Spelter crawled aft, and we 
trimmed the boat between us. I had not per- 
mitted her to get into the trough of the sea, 
where she would certainly have been over- 
turned; for a life-boat will upset as easily as 
any other craft: The sea combed in over the 
bow and stern, and in a few moments all 
hands were wet to the skin, and the water 
was swashing fore and aft in the bottom of 
the boat. The men pulled admirably, and 
there was no jerking or irregularity in their 
movements. Every oar seemed to do its part 
in keeping the boat steady. 

The Whitewing had run up close to the 
reef, and then tacked to the southward—a 
course which brought her into the jaws of the 
passage. On this tack she had run upon the 
reef, and consequently lay with her head to 
the southward, the wind raking diagonally 
across her deck. As we came near her, I 
heard her planking and timbers snapping and 
grinding on the reef, the sea making a clean 
breach over her quarter-deck. 

‘It’s all over with her,” said Spelter. 
‘“*The bottom is all knocked out of her, and 
she is all afloat inside.” 

‘*It was madness to go into such a place as 
this in a gale of wind,” I added. ‘+The 
worst of our job is yet to come.” 

‘‘That’s so. If some of those fellows don’t 
lose the number of their mess, I am. mis- 
taken.” 

‘*T hope we shall be able to save them all.” 

“*T hope so, too; but if any one is to be 
lost, I hope it will be the right one.” 

By this time we were within hail of the 
people on the wreck, who were all gathered 
in the forecastle, holding on to the fore rig- 
ging, and to the life line, which had been 
stretched across the deck. 

‘¢ Swing out your main boom!’’I shouted. 

‘*That’s easier said than done,” added 
Spelter. ‘‘The sea is making a clean sweep 
over her quarter-deck.” 
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“They are going to try it, at any rate. I 
think I could do it, if I were there.” 

‘*So could I; but those people seem to be 
rather demoralized. If they do it in as lub- 
berly a manner as they attempted to get their 
weather quarter boat overboard, they won’t 
succeed.” j 

‘*Lay on your oars, men! Pull steady, and 
keep her head up to it,” I called to the oars- 
men. 

‘‘ There he goes,” said the mate, as one of 
the seamen on the deck of the Whitewing, 
taking advantage of a lull in the sea, rushed 
aft, carrying a rope in his hand. 

Passing it outside of the lee main shrouds, 
he reached the main sheet, just.as another 
sca swept over the stern of the vessel. For- 
tunately it was not so heavy as many others 
had been, and holding on at the sheet, he 
saved himself from being washed overboard. 
In desperate haste, he made fast the end of 
the rope he had carried aft tothe boom. He 
then cast off the main sheet, as another sea 
boarded the stern; but he leaped upon the 
boom, and held on at the topping lift, by 
which he raised himself above the burden of 
the angry billow. 

‘* Sway away!” shouted the brave fellow, as 


he raised the boom by heaving on the top- 
ping lift. 

The hands forward hauled on the guy rope 
he had attached to the boom, while the sea- 
man overhauled the main sheet, so as to per- 


mit it to run out. He maintained his place 
on the spar, and in a few moments was out 
of the reach of the seas that swept over the 
stern. It was exceedingly well done on his 
part. 

‘‘Now, give way, my men,” I continued, 
when the boom was swayed out so that it was 
in range with the direction of the wind. 

In a few moments our boat was under the 
lee of the Whitewing’s stern, which to a 
considerable extent broke the force of the 
heavy seas. The bow was run up under the 
boom. The man on this spar had hauled out 
the end of the sheet, and having secured the 
boom where it was, so that it could not swing 
forward or aft, he dropped the rope into the 
boat, where it was secured by our bowman, 
and the brave fellow above was the first to 
descend. 

‘*God bless you for what you have done!” 
exclaimed he. 

‘“What is the condition of your vessel?” I 
asked. 

‘¢ Full of water, sir.” 

‘* Where is Lawrence Grimsby?” 





‘* Who?” 

‘“« Thé passenger, I mean.” 

‘* Indeed, sir, I fear he is lost, sir.” 

** Lost! ” I cried, aghast‘at this answer. 

‘* He was not among the rest of the people. 
I think he was in the cabin, sir,” replied the 
sailor. 

‘¢ Avast there!” I yelled, as loud as I could 
speak, when I saw some of the people of the 
Whitewing mounting the boom, Miles Grims- 
by among the number. ‘I want Lawrence 
Grimsby first.” 

‘“*He is lost!” shouted the captain of the 
Whitewing. 

‘* Can it be possible?” 

‘‘The cabin is full of water, sir,” replied 
the English seaman. 

I was maddened at the thought. Springing 
forward, I grasped the sheet, and climbed 
upon the boom. 

“‘ Cast off, and go. astern a little, Mr. Spel- 
ter,” I called to the mate. ‘‘ Don’t take in a 
single one till I give the order.” 

‘* Ay, ay, sir.” 

I crawled on the boom down to the main- 
mast, and leaped upon the deck. 

‘*“Where is Lawrence Grimsby?” I de- 
manded, above the howl of the storm, as I 
confronted Miles. 

‘*Really, I don’t know,” replied Miles, his 
teeth chattering with terror. 

‘‘T haven’t seen him since we struck,” added 
Captain Garboard. 

‘* He was in the cabin,” muttered Miles. 

‘*Did you mean to drown him?” I cried, 
hardly able to keep my hands off the villain’s 
throat. 

‘*No, no!” pleaded Miles. 
no harm.” 

‘* Where is he?” 

‘* He was in the cabin.” 

‘¢ And the cabin is under water!” I gasped. 
‘¢ Where was his room?” 

‘¢On the starboard side.” 

This answer, if it was correct, made the 
matter more hopeful. I ordered the captain, 
in the most peremptory tone, to conduct me 
to the cabin. 

‘* Not a man shall be saved, if he is lost!” 
I added. 

‘“‘T think he is safe,” replied Captain Gar- 
board. ‘I didn’t think anything about him, 
after we struck, for then it was every man for 
himself.” 

He led me into the forecastle, and then 
through various rooms, till we came to a pas- 
sage by which the cabin was reached. The 
water was three feet decp amidships, but as 


*T meant him 
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the vessel wa: heeled over to port, her star- 
board side was not so low in the water. 

‘*Help! Help!” shouted Larry. 

**He has that room on the starboard side,” 
said the captain. 

The key was in the door, and the door was 
locked. I turned it, and found my friend up 
to his knees in the water, holding on at his 
berth. I folded him in my arms, and wept 
with joy. 

‘*T didn’t think I should ever see you again, 
old fellow,” said he. 

‘¢ Come with me, but be careful,” I added, 
leading him by'the hand, through the water, 
to the forecastle. 

We ascended to the deck, where Miles was 
waiting in terror and anxiety for our appear- 
ance. I took no notice of him, but conducted 
Larry to the boom, where I bade him follow 
me. As the sail was secured on the spar, the 
passage was not very difficult, though we were 
drenched with spray. As soon as Spelter 
saw me, the boat came up to the boom, and 
was made fast by the rope. I assisted Larry 
to descend, and rejoiced when I saw him safely 
in the boat. I followed him, but the moment 
I was in the boat, I cast off. the rope. 

“Pull, port; back, starboard,” I shouted. 

The boat came about very well under the 
lee of the wreck, and the movement was fol- 
lowed by a howl of dismay from those on the 
Whitewing. 

‘*Save me! save me!” yelled Miles Grims- 
by, in the most abject terror, from the boom 
on which he had perched himself. 

** Be patient!” I replied. 

‘Surely you will not let our people per- 
ish,” interposed the English sailor in the boat. 

‘*No; but 1 will not expose my friend, 
whom that miscreant would have murdered, 
to any risk, if I can help it. The boat shall 
return at once,” I replied. 

I was afraid the people on the wreck would 
crowd the boat so as to endanger her safety, 
and I was determined to make sure of Larry 
before I attempted to save those who had kid- 
napped him. The Blanche had fore-reached 
so that she had diminished the distance be- 
tween herself and the wreck one half. We 
ran under her stern, and Larry, the English 
sailor, and myself climbed on board by a rope 
dropped from the main boom. I directed 
' Spelter to return to the wreck, and bring off 
as many as he could safely of her crew. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
pra 88 OF cea 

—— To feign a virtue is to have an oppo- 
site vice. 
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MARIAN, 
BY L. A. B. C. 


ERRY, glancing Marian, 
Come and nestle here by me; 
Put aside thy fawn-like dancing, 
Sober down thy childish glee; 
Lay thy head upon my knee. 


Life is not all spring-time, Birdie, 
Full of sunshine, song, and flowers, 

And this little head should sometimes 
Think upon the wintry hours 
Coming to these hearts of ours. 


Days are coming, Marian, — 
Silently they creep along, — 

That will still thy merry dancing, 
Hush, in tears, thy bird-like song; 
Solemnly they steal along. 


Woman’s way, though sweet and holy, 
Still is fraught with griefs and fears, 
And her wine of life is mingled 
In the chalice with her tears; 
_ Sad and weary are the years. 


She must toil while others loiter ; 
She must sow where others réap; 
Sweetly smile, with heartstrings moaning; 
All her sorrows hidden deep; 
She must pray while others sleep. 


Thou art weeping, Marian; 
Tears are in thy star-lit eyes, 

And those rare, red lips are quivering, 
And thy breath is full of sighs; 
Darling, dry those tear-wet eyes. 


Grieve no more, my Marian, 
O’er this dreary tale of mine; 

Life is zo¢ all pain and sorrow; 
Golden suns around it shine; 
Lay thy little hand in mine. 


Lift those dewy eyes to heaven; 
Sweetly trusting, you shall see 
His dear face, who still is calling: 
‘‘ Bring thy burdens unto me; 

I will bear them all for thee.” 


—— A FRENCH gardener accidentally left a 
piece of woollen cloth on a tree; on removing 
it the next day he found it covered with cater- 
pillars. He acted upon the idea suggested, 
and placed woollen rags on several trees. 
Every morning he found them covered with 
caterpillars, which he easily destroyed. 
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A PARAMYTH. 


J Mescains crowned with a dazzling diadem, 

sat on her golden throne in the sun, and 
mocked at the black-mantled exile; Darkness, 
as he crouched in his sunless cave on a tripod 
of ebony. 

[A tripod, you must remember, my lad, is a 
three-legged stool, and was a favorite seat 
with the old pagan divinities. Though de- 
graded now to a common milking-stool, its 
dignity is supposed to survive in its Latin 
name. } 

‘‘ Bantling of Chaos, and Guardian of Evil,” 
cried the sun-throned goddess, with much 
warmth, ‘‘ how long must this begutiful uni- 
verse endure your hateful presence? You mar 
the works of my hand, day after day renewed, 
to be crushed by you night after night. You 
chill my flowers, and hide my green-covered 
hills, and, worse than all, encourage and con- 
ceal the wicked in their evil deeds.” 

Old Darkness gathered down his brows and 
looked gloomy as he took up the eternal quar- 
rel with fierce animosity. 

‘*Gilded and bedizened upstart of a few 
hundred centuries, have you no respect for 
age in your headstrong infancy? Avaunt, 
with your flaunting robes of vanity and your 
speech of irreverent folly! Is it not enough 
that your fiery shafts have slain thousands of 
your own children, and burned to a glaring 
desert whole kingdoms of your own empire, 
that you should forever turn your arrows of 
spite upon me, after robbing my infinite realm 
of what might scem an infinity? J mar your 
works? Who, then, is it that with cool dew 
and assuaging shadows revives the flowers 
and lives that your malignant breath sends 
drooping and palpitating to my guardian 
bosom? JZ conceal the wicked? Who, then, 
is it that walks your world in the guise of an 
‘angel of light,’ when he would do his most 
evil deeds? And what do you call murder by 
wholesale, and the vast treason that crushes 
an empire of men at a single blow? ‘ Brilliant 
achievements!’ and bonfires and torches, the 
symbols of your hateful reign, are but to glo- 
rify the crime! A little sin your malice calls 
‘a deed of Darkness;’ but Light is the per- 
petual parasite and flatterer of gigantic wick- 
edness.” 


How much longer the quarrcl would have 
been continued we cannot say. Already it 
had lasted from high noon to the verge of 
sunset at least, the one sending down her 
sharp, bright insolence from the top of her 
blue palace, the other mumbling up. his som- 
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bre wrath from the antipodes, when suddenly 
a voice from old Chronos startled and shamed 
them. 

[Chronos, you may recollect, is the old gen- 
tleman who carries the scythe in the Primer 
and Almanac. He also carries a couple of 
bottles, as the farmers used to do in haying 
time; but his bottles are of sand, not cider — 
in fact, they are the old gentleman’s chronom- 
eter. 

‘“* Silence, my daughter! Silence, my son!” 
cried the old divinity, with a vehemence that 
made his foretop flicker like a white flame. 
‘¢ Equal children of my love, show your rever- 
ence and worthiness by your obedience and 
docility. Boast not of your age, my sable son, 
till years have given wisdom and good man- 
ners. Pride yourself notin your beauty, my 
daughter, for beauty, though immortal, is 
worth nothing without sweetness of temper 
and a good heart. You are both the necessary 
guardians of the earth, both essential to the 
good of man, and both abused by the wicked. 
Make peace, then, with one another; kiss, and 
be reconciled.” 

The sun had gone down before his words 
were ended. The face of Darkness rose up, ra- 
diant with a softened beam of love, and the 
face of Light bent down, mellowed to a sisterly 
tenderness, and both blushed deeply as they 
mingled in a clasp of reconciliation; and 
thenceforth Twilight was consecrated to be 
the hour of forgiveness. 

Remember the moral of the hour, and let 
not the sun go down upon thy wrath. 


PRECIOUS STONES. 


BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 
VIL. THE OPAL. 


5 ite Oriental opal is composed of silica 
and a small proportion of water; hence 
it is not a gem of the first water; in fact, it is 
a little milky, which would make it rather a 
milk-and-water affair. Semi-opaque, it does 
not flash like the diamond, but has a beautiful 
play of rainbow colors, due perhaps to the 
water that reigns throughout its substance. 
When the jewel is turned about, the colors 
move in it in a mysterious way, and shift and 
mingle very wonderfully. 

The opal is of several varieties, of which the 
fire opal, less transparent, gives the red and 
yellow of flames. Menilite is a brown, impure 
variety, found in massive concretions at Menil- 
Montant, near Paris. 
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If the opal attains any considerable size, it 
is very liable to fall to pieces, like overgrown 
republics. It is not melted by the blow-pipe, 
but decrepitates and flies apart, with a loss of 
its colors, like a set of cowards under fire. The 
jewellers never cut it in facets, but only in 
drops, which better suit the evasive beauty of 
its tints. 

This gem is peculiarly sensitive to heat and 
cold — almost the only stone that is at all par- 
ticular about the weather. Exposed to the 
sunlight, it gives its finest play of color; but 
exposed too long, it loses its beauty altogether. 
The same happens to it if exposed long to an 
intense cold. These variations under. differ- 
ence of temperature have been used in ro- 
mance to give a supernatural significance to 
the opal, which is really a very harmless bit 
of sand and water. 

It was once in great esteem among the Ro- 
mans. The senator Nonnius, in the time of 
the second triumvirate, wore on his finger-ring 
an opal of a prodigious size, — something less 
than an orange and more than a grape, — and 
so perfect and beautiful it was. worth nearly 
half a million in greenbacks. Mark Antony 
wanted it for Mrs. Cleopatra, of Egypt, who 
had swallowed her pearl in a pint of vinegar. 
But Nonnius wouldn’t sell, and preferred to go 
into exile with his big ring, and without his 
goods and chattels, rather than to stay at home 
and part with it. 

Among the French crown jewels are two 
very beautiful and very large opals, onc a clasp 
in the centre of the order of the Flcece, the 
other a button on the imperial mantle. These 
cost seventy-five thousand francs, and are 
worth just two buttons! But the handsomest 
opal in Europe is in the Museum at Vienna. 
It was found centuries ago in the mines of 
Czernowicz, and the offer of two hundred 
thousand dollars has been refused for it. 

A very singular and rare variety of the opal 
is called the asterza, which, without all the 
minor reflections of the common opal, has 
waves and flames of light all over its surface, 
comparable to heat-lightning in the summer 
clouds. Itscoloris a deep red, sown thickly with 
little points, like the aventurine, only in this 
the points are white, while in the aventurine 
they are of gold. The rare beauty of this 
gem gives it the name of sun-stone. But it is 
noticeable that if one does not move it in a 
strong light it has none of this flamy undula- 
tion, but is just a heavy maroon color, with 
nothing about it pleasing to the eye. Jewels, 
like wits, require to be seen in just the proper 
light. 
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The Empress Josephine was the possessor 
of a magnificent opal of untold value, named 
‘“‘Phe Burning of Troy;” but it went out a 
little before the first empire did, as it was stolen, 
and never found. The French had a whole 
chest of splendid stones stolen in like manner, 
the Sancy diamond among them, the Regent, 
and asplendid agate-onyxcup. But the thief 
was generous, and what he could not dispose of 
he left concealed, with a note to the police where 
to find them. He boasted afterwards that the . 
first Napoleon owed his. empire to that generos- 
ity, as the Regent was put in pawn to get his 
throne established. Poor thief! he little knew 
what harm he was doing by his honesty! 


PRETTY WHITE ARMS. 


BY.MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


Baie new gown was ready and done, 
But mamma said, ‘‘ Love, wear the older 
one 
To church this Sunday morning.” 
‘¢O, dear, dear me!” she began to tease, 
‘¢ That gown is so thin I'll certainly freeze; 
The skirt is too short, and so are the sleeves!” 
‘““T’m ashamed,” cried mamma, ‘of a child 
who grieves 
After finery Sunday morning!” 


With many a tear and many a frown, 

Lily slowly put on the old gown 
That beautiful Sunday morning; 

But obedience always has its return, 

As Lily was early enough to learn,» 

For passing along, some one said, by the way, 

‘¢ What pretty white arms!’ If she lives till 

she’s gray 

She'll remember that Sunday morning! 


If the truth must be told, the next Sabbath 
was cold; 
But strangely preferring the gown that was old, 
Lily began her adorning. 
‘* What pretty white arms! what pretty white 
arms!” 
She repeated, instead of her Sunday school 
psalms, 
Till mamma said, ‘‘ Wear your new gown, if 
you please, 
Or, these sleeves are so short, you'll certainly 
freeze, 
This frosty Sunday morning!” 


—_——_———___. 


—— Tue sweetest and most gentle dew of 
Love will soon turn to frost and snow if re- 
ceived with coldness and indifference. 
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SALLY WILLIAMS, THE MOUNTAIN 
GIRL. 


BY MRS. E. D. CHENEY. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE NEW HOME. 


ALLY grew and blossomed in her new 
home. It was a great change from the 
poor, sad life of the old house, where every- 
thing seemed hastening to decay, to the cheery, 
hopeful work of Bill Gordon’s farm, where 
everything was full of promise. To be sure, 
the child had some lonely hours at evening, 
when the newly-married couple were off visit- 
ing the neighbors; and then she would muse 
sadly on the mother who was gone, and think 
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of her two great trials — the father, from whom 
she heard nothing, and the dear little brother, 
who was away from her, out on the deep, cold 
sea. Then Uncle Jake was often her compan- 
ion. He was an uncle of Bill's, a rough old 
mountaineer, who had fished in every stream 
and hunted on every hill for twenty miles 
round; and he could tell Sally stories of bears 
and foxes, and old legends of Indian wars, 
that almost made her hair stand on end. 
Nothing delighted the old man so much as a 
book; and Sally could occasionally repay his 
kindness by borrowing one from Aunt Jeru- 
sha’s stores. So he often came and sat with 
her of an evening, while she read to him. 

But Sally had very few spare hours, either 
for sad reflection or for Uncle Jake’s stories. 
She heeded well her dying mother's advice, to 
make herself useful, and she found ample op- 
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portunity. Susan was a smart housewife, and 
she taught Sally how to sweep, and dust, and 
make beds, to brew and to bake, to make pies 
and fry doughnuts, to wash and iron, and to 
take a turn at everything that was to be done 
in the house. And yet Sally, I am afraid, 
would have shocked some good people very 
much, for she did not at all confine herself to 
what is called woman’s sphere. She would 
jump on the old horse, bareback, and go off 
to mill with a bag of corn, and bring home a 
bag of meal. In fact, Jenny was her special 
pet. She took the chief care of her, and would 
rub her down, and comb her, and harness her 
as well as any boy in town. She would rake 
hay in the meadow with the best of the men, 
and ask no reward but a ride home on the top 
of the load. She would take the cow to pas- 
ture, and seize her boldly by the horns if she 
was disposed to be obstinate and turn the 
wrong way. She took care of the hens and 
chickens, hunted their eggs in the highest 
corners of the great barn, and wrung their 
necks without fainting when the hour ‘of their 
destiny struck. And so she became a merry lit- 
tle sunburnt maiden, always busy and helpful. 
She loved best to be Bill’s companion, for he 
was of a freer nature than his wife, and, from 
old.companionship with her father, held Sally 
very dear. [ler little loyal heart refused to 
transfer the sacred namcs of father and moth- 
er, and so she called them uncle and aunt. 
Her great treat was to go off fishing with Un- 
cle Jake or Uncle Bill; and she scrambled 
over every rock, and learned to know every 
brook in town; and, as she never failed to 
bring home a good supply of fish, — for Uncle 
Jake’s were always added to hers, — which she 
cleaned and cooked herself, Aunt Susan, who 
liked a good table, encouraged these excursions. 
Johnny's yearly visit was her greatest joy. 
Then he told her, in his boy fashion, all the 
wonders of a sailor's life; and she had hearty 
satisfaction in washing and mending his 
clothes, and making new garments for him, 
and cooking up all the doughnuts, ard cookies, 
and pan-dowdies he could possibly eat. 
Uncle Bill’s prayer had been granted, and 
‘ the house which sheltered the orphan soon 
echoed to other little voices. The poor man’s 
blessing even came double; and the twins were 
the joy and pride of his heart. Susan’s cares 
were multiplied; and, though not unkind to 
Sally, she was less indulgent than her hus- 
band, and occasionally called her in from her 
charming outdoor occupations, in something 
of a sharp voice, to mind the babies, or to. do 
some domestic work about the house. 
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One warm July day, Bill Gordon started to 
take a horse down to the river to drink. It 
was not Sally’s old favorite, Jenny, but a young 
horse which Bill had bought very cheap, hop- ‘ 
ing to cure him of a troublesome cough, which 
alone prevented his being a valuable animal. 
The watering-place was a pretty little cove,. 
with a clear, sandy bottom, shaded by alder 
bushes, and the water— which, both above 
and below, was rapid, and in some places. 
deep — was here smooth and clear. 

Sally had taken out the then baby in a little 
wagon, which she had made, with Uncle Jake's 
help, out of an old box, and the child was now 
sleeping quietly in it, under the shade of a 
maple, while Sally picked raspberries for tea. 
At this moment Deacon Jones passed along 
the road, and called out, — 

‘Gordon, come here a minute. I want to 
speak a word to you about that ere hay-cutter 
the neighbors is thinking of getting.” 

*¢ Hold on,” said Bill, “Ill come.” For it 
was a very favorite plan of his that the farm- 
ers should unite to buy a hay-cutter and horse- 
rake, which could be used by each in turn. 
He did not dare be the first to buy one fer 
himself, well knowing he would have to lend 
it to everybody in town. 

He hastily tied the halter he was holding to 
a tree, and calling out to Sally, ‘‘ Mind the 
horse a bit!” he sprang up the bank for the 
one word, which was sure to lead to many 
more. Deacon Jones being rather deaf, Bill 
climbed into the wagon to enforce his argu- 
ments in favor of the hay-cutter. 

Sally kept one eye on the horse and one on 
the baby; and, just at this time, a little black 
midge chose to bite the baby, and make her 
stir, so that Sally was obliged to turn her over, 
and soothe and pat her to sleep. She was 
startled by a rumble and a splash. Some one 
coming up behind had startled Deacon Jones's 
horse, which was now darting fast down the 
hill. At the same time the young horse, tor- 
mented by the flies, and thirsting for the wa- 
ter which was so near, had torn away from his 
fastening, and rushed into the river to drink. 

Unacquainted with the spot, he got into a 
strong eddy, and, struggling and swimming, 
he was borne rapidly into the centre of the 
stream. Sally saw the danger with dismay. 
She knew the current set towards the opposite 
shore, for she had watched the course of many 
a chip boat on its way down the river. Cast- 
ing one look at her charge, who was now qui- 
etly sleeping, she ran down the meadow to 4 
point where high rocks jutted out of the water, 
and, springing across like a young goat, she 
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reached the opposite shore, waded in, and as 
the poor, struggling animal was borne across, 
she seized him by the mane, and attempted to 
help him out. Twice he seemed to have gained 
his footing, when the current bore him back, 
and Sally was obliged to let go her hold, or he 
would have drawn her in with him. 

She was about to give up in despaig, when a 
young man sprang over a stone wall which 
separated her from the road, and rushed to 
her assistance. Seizing the horse by the 
broken bridle, and cheering him by voice and 
touch, they succeeded in helping him on to 
the sand, at a point much below where he 
started from. The young man soothed the 
poor, frightened creature, and began to lead 
him up the road. Sally followed, wet to the 
waist, with her clothes clinging about her, and 
her hair falling in wet masses about her face. 
Her hat was sailing fast down stream. 

‘“*O, sir, how I thank you!” said she, quite 
unconscious of the half-admiring, half-laugh- 
ing expression with which he was looking at 
her. ‘I'll do anything in the world for you.” 

She now for the first time really saw what 
he was—a young man of perhaps twenty-two 
or three, tall and strong in figure, and hand- 
some in face. Sally picked up his fishing- 


rod, which he had dropped on the bank, and 


which accounted for his being there. 

‘“Won’t you come to our house? It’s right 
upthere on the bank. Uncle Bill will thank 
you ever so much! O! I must run back to 
baby,” she said, as a little cry met her ears. 

‘*A baby!” said the young man. ‘“ Do let 
me see it.” 

‘©O, do you like babies? Why, we’ve lots 
of’em at our house, and you shall kiss ’em all.” 

‘‘T will lead the horse round by the bridge,” 
he said, ‘‘ and come to your house, if you'll let 
me dry my clothes, and give me a bowl of 
bread and milk for dinner.” 

‘“‘T guess Aunt Susan’ll have something bet- 
ter’n that,” said Sally. ‘‘ You shall have 
mince pie!” 

Uncle Bill was very grateful to the stranger, 
and insisted so kindly that he should stay a 
while with them, and pursue his fishing in the 
neighborhood, that he consented. 

This adventure led to important conse- 
quences for Sally. Not, as my romantic young 
readers may suppose, because he was a no- 
bleman in disguise, who fell in love with 
Sally, and bore her off triumphantly in a 
golden chariot, with four white horses, but be- 
cause he was a young artist, very fond of fish- 
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ing; and he was so delighted with the beauty 
of the place, and the wild, romantic brooks | 
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that ran in all directions through it, that he 
came up two or three summers to spend a few 
weeks in fishing. 

When she could be spared from home, Sally 
was Richard Curtis’s willing companion in his 
walking and fishing excursions; and she was 
now almost as good a guide as old Uncle Jake, 
in whose eyes the stranger also found favor. 
A new sense of beauty and enjoyment was de- 
veloped in her from the delight which he took 
in the wild, picturesque beauty of the region. 

One day they wandered away up the river, 
farther than even Sally had ever been before. 
It was a glorious autumn day, and the bright 
colors of the maples, reflected in the river, 
made it seem like a land of gorgeous Eastern 
enchantment. Every now and then they 
paused on some broad rock, and Sally used the 
line while the artist took out his sketch-book 
to make a rapid note of the scene. At length 
they heard the rushing of a torrent, and mak- 
ing their way through thick bushes, or scram- 
bling over rough rocks as they could, they 
came upon a scene which almost rivalled the 
pool at Franconia in its wild beauty. An old 
mill had once stood here, to take advantage 
of the water-power ; but it had long ago fallen 
into ruin. The dam still remained, and pre- 
served a sheet of smooth water above it, while 
at an immense depth below was a deep, dark 
pool, into which a bright, foaming stream 
poured its waters over the rough rocks, moist- 
ening with its spray the ferns and mosses which 
clothed them and gave life and beauty to the 
wild scene. It was hard scrambling down to 
the margin of the pool even for Sally’s ac- 
customed feet; but she kept foremost, and the 
young man followed, ashamed to hesitate 
where she so fearlessly led the way. 

But he was repaid for the exertion, as he 
looked up and saw the beauty of the cliffs all 
around him, and the cool depths of the pool 
below. Sally threwin her bait, and found the 
pool to be full of fine, large trout. 

‘¢ What a glorious spot this is!” said Rich- 
ard. ‘‘I must spend a whole day here, fishing 
and sketching. But, O, dear! I have to go 
back to the city to-morrow. Well, Sally, we'll 
save something for the next year. We ought 
to go home now, for it will be hard climbing 
over these rough rocks if the sun goes down.” 

‘** Yes,” said Sally, ‘‘ indeed it will. And, 
besides, I have the cows to milk, and the chil- 
dren to put to bed. Will you be sure to come 
again next summer?” ‘ 

‘‘T shall be sure to want to, at any rate. By 
the way, how would you like, and how would 
Mrs. Gordon like, to have some boarders? I 
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think I know some people who would like | 
very much to come up here.” 

‘* Real city folks?” said Sally. 

‘*Yes; real Boston folks— and nice ones, 
too. My cousin, who is just out of school, 
and another young lady, and my aunt, who 
will be their chaperone.” 

‘* What's that?” 

‘* An older lady, who goes with young girls 
to see that they behave properly.” 

‘* Ain’t they good girls?” said Sally. 

**O, yes. But it wouldn’t be proper for them 
to ride and walk about all by themselves, or to 
travel alone with a young gentleman.” 

“Then,” said Sally, thoughtfully, ‘‘ won’t it 
be proper for me, when I grow up, to go fish- 
ing alone? I shall never catch any trout if I 
have to have an old lady go with me, they talk 
so fast; and Aunt Susan’s too busy, and Aunt 
Jerusha would be frightened to death.” 

‘<Q, that is different,” said Richard. 

Sally wondered why, and kept on wonder- 
ing, until she decided to urge her aunt to take 
the city boarders, and then she would find out 
what was proper and what wasn’t. 

Bill was fond of variety, and he liked the 
idea very much. 

‘* We'll make a heap of money, Susan,” he 
said; ‘‘ and then we'll go the tour of Europe, 
and be grand folks.” 

So he told Richard he would have some 
rooms ready for the next summer, and would 
take four or five boarders. Uncle Jake was 
the only one who objected. 

** You'll get a parcel o’ fine folks here, and 
they'll be sp’ilin’ Sally, and puttin’ notions 
into her head, so she’ll be as afraid of a black 
bear as they are of a turkey cock; and that’s 
saying considerable, I tell you.” 

“T shall be very lonely when you are gone,” 
said Sally to Richard, as she saw him packing 
up his things. ‘‘ I hope we shall havea school 
this winter. And I wish I could paint as 
you do.” 

*‘ That would take you some time to learn,” 
answered Richard. ‘‘ But I will leave you 
some paper and pencils, and you can try to 
draw by yourself; and when I come up next 
summer I will teach you. I will send you some 
books to read.” 

“©, thank you! 
day is long, while the books hold out. And 
shall you bring up the young ladies and the 
chap — what do you call her— with you?” 

‘¢J call her my dear old aunt,” said Richard, 
laughing; ‘‘ and I think you will like her very 
much. Yes, I hope she will come; but I am 
not certain.” 


I shall be as happy as the 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE SCHOOL. 


SALLy’s wish was gratified. The announce- 
ment was whispered about early in the fall 
that there was to bea winter school, and a man 
from ‘‘ down below” to teach it. 

The Fillage school-house stood on a little 
hill, on the opposite side of the road leading 
from Mr. Gordon’s house to the store. A 
pretty brook came trickling down beside it, 
and behind it was a fine grove of birch trees 
and maples, through which you could climb 
up the high, rocky hill, and look over the 
whole valley. A little, primitive school-house 
it was, with rough, wooden benches, an old, 
iron stove, with a funnel running across the 
room, and a platform, slightly raised, for the 
master’s desk. The windows were too high 
from the floor for any little urchins to look out 
at the passing stage-coach; and there was 
nothing of beauty inside to attract their atten- 
tion from their books. They made up for 
these restraints by cutting up the benches, 
and throwing spit-balls at each other as oppor- 
tunity offered. 

The town was too poor to support a teacher 
all the year round, and they generally had 
only a winter and a summer school, of ten 
weeks each. 

The old time of severe, cruel school disci- 
pline had passed away; and, although the 
school at Woodfield would by no means have 
come up to the ideas of our kindergarten re- 
formers, yet it was a pleasant place to the chil- 
dren, who lived so far apart, that they had 
more companionship with those of their own 
age at recess and between schools, than at any 
other time. 

There was a great scarcity of books and other 
apparatus; and much time was lost in recall- 
ing what had been forgotten during the long 
vacations. But still, many bright minds met 
in the little school-house, and, stimulated by 
the shortness of the opportunity afforded them, 
many a pupil laid the foundation of a good 
education, under many disadvantages. 

Sally was full of eager desire for knowledge; 
and Bill and Susan would not have felt they 
had done their duty by her if they had kept 
her from school; so she was always promptly 
on hand the first day of the session, and every 
day while it lasted. 

On a stormy afternoon, when she was about 
fifteen years old, a little scene occurred in 
school, which, however trifling in itself, hada 
bearing on Sally’s future life. Sally, as we have 
seen, had been obliged to take a great deal of 
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responsibility early in life, and it had made her 
uncommonly self-reliant. She was quick and 
successful in her studies, and perhaps a little 
proud of her proficiency, and rather apt to feel 
her superiority over some older than herself, 
who were not so good scholars. Among these 
was Kate, the daughter of Deacon Jones. 

Deacon Jones, by his combined trading and 
farming, had come to be the richest man — or, 
at least, the one having most ready money — 
in the village; and Kate, his oldest daughter, 
thought herself quite entitled to put on airs in 
consequence. Her father had lately bought 
her a second-hand piano, which added greatly 
to this feeling. 

“Don’t you think that’s rather a pretty 
case?” the proud father asked of all who came 
into the house, while Kate entertained them 
with Steamboat Quickstep and Washington’s 
March, which she had already mastered. 

Kate, of course, knew Sally’s early history, 
and was rather inclined to snub the orphan 
girl, two years younger than herself, who was 
only saved from the almshouse by charity. But 
Sally would not be snubbed. She was as irre- 
pressible as a young colt; and she gave her 
opinion on all points with as much indepen- 
dence as if she could back it with an income 
of thousands. Kate came down when she 
wanted help in her lessons; for no one was 
better qualified, or more ready to give it, than 
Sally. But on the play-ground Kate affected 
to ignore Sally, with a supercilious air, at 
which Sally, who was a favorite with her 
own set, laughed quite heartily, sometimes in 
Kate’s hearing. She stood on vantage-ground, 
for in long division and practice she had no 
equal, and spelling was decidedly her forte. 

On the said stormy afternoon, when the 
children were flagging from very weariness, 
Mr. Fenton — the teacher — proposed a spell- 
ing-match, to reanimate them. All were de- 
lighted. Kate Jones and Horace Watson, — 
Aunt Jerusha’s favorite nephew, now a fine 
youth of seventeen or eighteen, — being the 
oldest in school, were allowed to choose sides. 
Kate had the first choice; but, being a little 
piqued at what she called Sally’s presumption, 
she thought to mortify her by not calling her 
first, as was usually done. 

‘“‘ Billy Wilson!” said Kate. 

‘Sally Williams!” shouted Horace, glad of 
the chance to secure the best speller in the 
school. * ; 

Kate was disappointed and vexed, for, as 
Horace went with the big girls, and was quite 
a beau among them, she had no idea that he 


would risk offending them by choosing Sally 
first. 
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‘“‘That isn’t fair,” said Kate. ‘ Sally’s al- 
ways on my side.” 

‘¢ Why didn’t you choose her first, then?” 
said Horace. ‘I should think I might havea 
chance at your leavings.” 

‘Matilda and Anne will be real mad,” said 
Kate. 

‘*Can’t help it. Sally’s the best speller in 
school, and when I’m leader, I’m bound to 
win. Go ahead, Kate.” 

Full of wrath, Kate made her selections 
rather according to her spite than her judg- 
ment, choosing those girls whom she thought 
Horace particularly liked. The exercise be- 
gan. Many of the pupils had been but little 
in school, and at first the teacher gave them 
easy words. Still, frequent changes were 
made. Kate, Horace, and Sally spelled their 
first words correctly. 

‘* Pillory !” shouted the teacher. 

‘* Pil-lar-ry,” said a red-headed urchin en 
Kate’s side, very confidently. 

‘* Wrong,” said the teacher. 3 

‘* Pil-ler-ry,” screamed a little tow-head on 
the other side, equally sure of his fact. 

‘* Pill-ler-ry,” piped a little maiden. 

‘* Pil-lur-ry,” resounded from the stout lungs 
of a huge boy, who had watched his oppor- 
tunity. 

The excitement increased; and the children, 
seeming to think the only chance of success 
lay in getting as far from the last speaker’s 
spelling as possible, twisted letters into every 
imaginable form. 

‘* Pyl-leour-ry,” said a little shiny-faced girl, 
at last. 

‘** You little fool!” said Kate, out of all pa- 
tience. 

Even Horace, in his excitement, put in two 
r’s. Now was Kate’s chance. She determined 
on success, and to call Sally over to her side 
at once. 

‘* Pil-o-ry,” said she, from lapse of memory, 
or a slip of the tongue. 

‘* Wrong,” cried the teacher again; and Kate 
almost bit her lip through with vexation. 

‘* Pil-lo-ry,” said Sally, very quietly. She 
knew the word perfectly, and so had been ~ 
greatly amused at the failure of the others. 

‘¢*Tain’t fair,” said Kate. ‘‘ Horace prompt- 
ed you.” ; 

‘*How could he,” said Sally, ‘“‘ when he 
missed it himself?” 

‘*O, dear!” said Kate, ‘‘ you think nobody 
knows anything but yourself.” 

‘* Silence!” said the teacher. 

To soothe the angry passions, he gave out 
some very easy words, which were spelled 
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without difficulty. Then he began upon the | 
treacherous ei's and ie’s. This was Kate’s weak 
point, and, as she feared to miss, she slyly 
opened her desk, in search of her handkerchief, 
and glanced her eye over the column in the 
spelling-book, which she had left open at that 
place for the very purpose. 

‘** Believe!” said the teacher. 

Kate spelled it correctly; but, as she did so, 
a red blush came up into her face, for she was 
not practised in deceit. 

‘¢ She looked in the book,” whispered Sally 
to Horace, after the match was over. 

Kate overheard her, and, full of wrath, 
said, — 

**You ought to be ashamed, Sally Williams. 
You’ve told a wicked lie about me. Ican spell 
as well as you, any day.” 

** Will you open your desk, Kate,” said Hor- 
ace, ‘‘and show me where you keep your 
handkerchief?” 

** No, indeed, Horace Watson, I won’t. I’m 
not going to be watched and suspected by you, 
nor Sally Williams, neither.” 

‘*Come, come,” said the teacher; ‘let us 
have no quarrelling. I will give you a good 
lesson in i’s ande’s, and see which is the better 
speller. I'll hear you and Sally recite a page, 
and Horace shall keep the account, to see who 


spells the most words correctly.” 


Kate was obliged to assent. The two girls 
were called to stand on the platform, and the 
whole school looked on with as much glee as 
their elders do at a prize fight. After cooling 
them down with a few easy columns, Mr. Fen- 
ton began with, Conceive, Retrieve, Achieve, 
Perceive, as fast as he could give them out. 

Sally had fixed in her mind the simple rule 
taught her by some teacher, that, when c¢ pre- 
cedes the vowels, the e comes before the z; 
but in all other cases the order is reversed; 
and so, however rapidly the words were given 
out, she seldom failed to make the right dis- 
tinction. But Kate, who had only learned the 
lessons by rote, was soon sorely puzzled. It 
was plainly only hap-hazard with her; and 
the tap of Horace’s pencil, as he noted her 
failures, made her so nervous that she was 
ready to cry with vexation. At length Be- 
lieve was given again, and Kate. angrily 
said, — 

‘* Be-leive.” 

A laugh rang through the school-house, 
which the teacher’s frown could’ not check, 
and he said, — 

‘*This is enough. What is the result, Hor- 
ace?” 

“Sally Williams has missed one word; 





Kate Jones, fifteen words.” 
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The scholars clapped heartily at this an- 
nouncement, and Kate took her seat, over- 
whelmed with mortification. Sally felt good- 
naturedly sorry for her; and, after school was 
over, she went up and offered her hand. 

**Come, Kate, let’s shake hands, and be 
friends. You'll do better than I some other 
day —” 

"No, Sally Williams; I'll have nothing to 
do with such an impertinent little upstart as 
you.” 

‘* Hallo!” cried Horace Watson; ‘‘ don’t be 
calling Sally names. Just get a boy to do that 
for you, Kate, and I'll punch his head pretty 
quick.” 

**Q, don’t, Horace!” said Sally; ‘don’t 
strike when she’s down.” 

** Down, indeed!” cried Kate, ina fury. ‘1 
guess it’s you that’s down, you good-for-noth- 
ing beggar! When do you expect your vaga- 
bond father home with his fortune?” 

The tears sprang to Sally’s eyes, for Kate 
had galled her in a tender spot. The other 
girls all cried, — : 

“For shame! Sally Williams is as good a 
girl as there is in school.” 

‘I'll have nothing to do with her, though,” 
said Kate; ‘‘and you'll all find her out some 
day.” She flung her cloak about her, and 
walked off. 

Kate’s bitter words woke anew in Sally’s 
affectionate heart the yearning for news from 
her father; and she wrote yet once more to 
the old address which he had given her in his 
first letter, begging him, if alive, to send her 
some message. Then, in her active and use- 
ful life, all thought of the quarrel soon passed 
away; especially as, with the coming of 
spring, the school was closed, and her work 
kept her pretty closely at home. 

But Kate’s meaner nature was more tena- 
cious of ill feeling, and she watched for some 
opportunity of revenge. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—— Ir is said, ‘‘Clever people hate each 
other.” There is, alas! much of truth in com- 
mon sayings; but we hope all of Oliver Op- 
tic’s readers will strive to conquer such un- 
worthy jealousy in their early youth. We 
know there are many very clever boys and 
girls who read this Magazine. Begin now, 
and strive to reforce in the talents of your play- 
mates or school friends, and not parade your 
own attainments in seeking admiration. Your 
young friends will be far more likely to admire 
and love you. 
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HE CAPTAIN DAD FISHING CLUB 
were all afloat and lively as crickets. The 
Betsey lay becalmed, with her nose up stream 
and her stern swinging to the tide, which had 
now begun torun out, while her crew chattered 
and worked away at their lines; thé piscatorial 
problem just then to be solved being, who 
should secure the greatest number @f little 
mackerel in the shortest possible time. 

Now, as some of our in-shore boys may. be 
ignorant of the way we sea-side fellows catch 
these half-grown or baby. mackerel, we will 
give you a wrinkle or two in regard-to it before 
beginning the story of to-day. 

You go out in a row-boat, being sometimes 
anchored, and occasionally drifting with the 
tide. You use a light line, not more than ten 
feet long, with a small gig-hook at the end, 
that is'to say, ay hook set into a bit of lead, the 
shank being covered and the barb left bare; so 
the line sinks itself, and is more readily thrown 
out. A boy who is spry and active, and upto the 
sport, will fish with two lines at once, one on 
either side of the boat, and jerk them in at 
the rate of two a minute, when they are in the 
humor for biting. The bait is menhaden, a 
fish caught largely in seines, of which a very 
small bit is attached to the hook, while the 
menhaden itself, which might weigh a pound 
or two, is squeezed and soaked in the water 
alongside, till the oil — for they are wonder- 
fully oleaginous — exudes and is trailed for 
many a yard over the waves. This trail is 
called ‘‘ the slick,” which, with the fragments 
of bait that crumble off in the squeezing, at- 
tract the little mackerel, that come in great 
schools, hopping and skipping out of the wa- 
ter, or darting through the cool depths below, 
but for the most part swimming high and 
snapping voraciously at everything eatable 
within their reach. Thanks to this greediness, 
they are too eager to discriminate, and get into 
trouble accordingly, being hooked and. pulled 
out at a single jerk, and, once in-board, slapped 
off the line with a knack only to be acquired 
by long practice. They are a beautiful fish to 
look at, fun to catch, and mighty nice to eat. 
And now we have got that part of our narra- 
tive off our mind, for you know quite as much 
about it as we do. ¢ 

The fish had stopped biting. The surface 
was greased in vain, but not a fin flashed in 
the calm water so lately peopled with its scaly 
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crowd, There wasn’t even a symptom of a 
bite. Old Grunter was already discouraged 
and growling to himself, and even good-na- 


, tured Little Bait began to grumble. at the fish 


who wouldn’t come to be caught. So the club 
gave over trying, and clamored for a yarn, 
Captain Dad, as usual, being the victim. The 
subject to be talked about, as settled by our 
vote, was ‘‘ Indians again; ” and Captain Dad 
was flattered by being told that Charley Un- 
derwood’s Fight was ‘‘ a bully old story.” So 
Captain Dad smiles, rubs his bald head hard, 
to hurry up his ideas, and after some consid- 
eration announces, ‘* The True History, never 
before given to the World, of the Battles, Cap- 
tivity, and Adventures of the celebrated In- 
dian Youths, Bearfoot and Dogeater, with 
some Remarks and various interesting Partic- 
ulars concerning their Mammas.” 

Bearfoot and Dogeater were cousins, and con- 
sidered very promising boys, at least by their 
affectionate relatives, who spared neither pains 
nor expense in their education and bringing 
up, having received four full quarters’ tuition 
in the out-door academy of old Hownow Job- 
bery, an eminent professor of arrow-shooting 
and knife-throwing, besides a full course of 
horse-stealing and scalping, with hints on the 
use of the tomahawk, enforced by a few prac- 
tical illustrations in the same eminent school. 
Like most pure-blooded Comanches of the 
real old stock, they lived wherever they might 
happen to be. The father of our particular 
hero, Bearfoot, was a chief favorably known, 
when sober, as the Howling Wind, though 
when under the influence of the fire-water of 
the pale-face he was regarded as being a little ~ 
too howling for general society, and let alone 
accordingly. This exemplary warrior, in the 
fulness of his youth, fell in love with Squint- 
eye, the elder daughter of Catamount, a chief 
of the Tonkanays. ‘This beautiful child of the 
forest — meaning Squinteye, and not her papa, 
Mr. Catamount, whose ways were not always 
those of pleasantness — was a beauty, as will 
easily be seen. She had nice, long black hair, 
almost as fine as the tail of her favorite mus- 
tang; one eye, a trifle skewed, — from whence 
she took her appellation, — she encircled with 
vermilion, while its mate—if mate it could 
be called — looked glaring in sky-blue. Her 
nose had been slit and her long ears pierced 
with a fish-bone by her affectionate papa ina 
moment of inebriety. But it is only due to 


| that high-minded savage to say that he apole- 


gized in the handsomest manner, and was the 
first to express a desire that the whole affair 
should be forgotten. 
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Witn an cnese advantages both of person 
and mind, — for she was wonderfully accom* 
plished, having become deeply skilled, under 
the able tuition of her mamma, the Spotted 
Toad, in moccason making, root-digging, and 
plain dog-cooking, — throughout the camp 
of the Tonkanays she was reckoned a well- 
brought-up girl, and considered a handy arti- 
cle to have about a lodge. 

What wonder, then, that this fair damsel 
should find herself courted by the braves to 
an extent which fairly turned her giddy head, 
and drove her mamma, the Spotted Toad, to 
the verge of desperation, while it brought many 
a fat dog and tender peck of grasshoppers to 
the paternal wigwam! 

As an acknowledged belle, she was, I regret 
to say, a little inclined to be coquettish, which 
obliged her most ardent admirer, the Howling 
Wind, to dispense with the attentions of the 
more pertinacious of his rivals by dropping in 
upon his charmer one morning with their 
scalps hanging at his belt. What Indian 
maiden could withstand this delicate proof of 
his devotion? The amiable Squinteye could 
no longer be cold or shut her eyes to the su- 
periority of her adorer. She murmured, 
‘Howl, I am thine,” and sank into his 
arms. 

A courtship of two brief moons ensued, and 
the paternal consent and blessing were finally 
won by the presentation of the following arti- 
cles, as per agreement duly made to the Cata- 
mount of the Tonkanays. Item, one gun; 
item, three blankets, slightly soiled; item, four 
ponies; item, one keg of pale-face fire-water, 
badly watered. Whereupon old Catamount, 
having imbibed the major part of the last item, 
fell upon her neck, shed tears, and kissed her, 
and would probably have extended the same 
favor to his new son-in-law had not that dis- 
creet warrior dragged his bride away, leaving 
the bereaved Catamount to beat the Spotted 
Toad out of the wigwam for presuming to 
whine upon so joyful an occasion. 

So it came to pass that Squinteye was trans- 
planted to the camp of the Comanches hence- 
forth as Mrs. Howling Wind, to share the joys 
and become a very decided partaker in the 
sorrows of her warrior husband. 

That the married life of the late Miss Cata- 
mount should have been an Elysium of bliss 
must be self-evident to all who are in any way 
acquainted with the mild and considerate na- 
ture of the devoted Howling Wind. Indeed, 
his better half has frequently been heard to 
declare that he never ‘‘lodge-poled” her— 
which, by the by, is Indian for a sound thrash- 





ing — more than once a week; and though his 
dignity as a chief almost demanded it, had as 
yet only taken three wives besides herself into 
the family lodge. Then, too, the dog-meat 
was tender and abundant, the bear fat, and the 
deer juicy; which, with a string of beads, a 
blanket, and a new kettle, left really nothing 
for a copper-colored lady to desire. 

Besides the constant society of the Howling 
Wind she enjoyed that of her younger sister, 
who had likewise been wooed and won, and’ 
moreover paid for, — the Catamount being a 
man of a practical turn of mind, — by a warrior 
of the Comanches. 

This interesting young woman had been 
known in the days of her maidenhood as the 
‘¢ Girl Who Winks,” a name derived from her 
modest and unaffected manner of gazing at 
the Tonkanay braves. Her singularly bashful 
demeanor, as might have been expected, soon 
drew the damsel into hymeneal bonds with 
the Deaf Adder, a rising warrior of many 
scalps. Indeed, between the two, old Cat- 
amount found himself overwhelmed with 
congratulations upon the excellent matches 
made by his lovely girls, to all of which 
that venerable gentleman was wont to reply, 
“Ugh! don’t know. Blanket dirty. Whis- 
key — water too much,” thereby expressing his 
dissatisfaction at the quality of the compensa- 
tory gifts. There had been rumors, moreover, 
of unpleasantnesses with the new sons-in-law, 
after which the Spotted Toad — who generally 
acted as a sort of safety-valve to the anger of 
her lord—was observed to have her eyes 
painted a natural blue-black, while enough 
hair had been taken out of her head to form 
a good-sized fashionable chignon. 

In the course of a dozen moons or so Mrs. 
Howling Wind presented her husband with a 
perfect copy of himself in the shape of Master 
Howling Wind, Junior, or, as he got to be 
called, from the solidity of his understanding, 
Bearfoot. His father was inclined to grunt 
over a child whom it took a whole deerskin to 
shoe; but Mrs. Howling Wind remained firm 
in the belief that he was the loveliest little 
copper-colored angel ever strapped to a squaw’s 
back; and as it didn’t make much difference 
to her lord what the late Miss Catamount 
thought on any subject, his doting mother was 
permitted to hold her opinion undisturbed. 

Incited by the example of her sister, and with 
the praiseworthy desire to provide an heir for 
the illustrious line of the Deaf Adders, the 
junior Miss Catamount became the mother, 
not long afterwards, of a lively boy, named 
Dogeater, the sobriquet being well earned by 
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the young gentleman’s devotion to the nu- 
tritious meat of that succulent Indian dainty. 
It was a frequent announcement in the lodge, 
when the exhausted Adder was reposing after 
a day spent in the fatigues of gambling at 
punch-me-quick, ‘‘ My dear little Eater has 
got through a whole dog since breakfast.” 
To which her unsympathizing husband was 
but too apt to reply, ‘‘ And how many pup- 
pies do you suppose it will take to see us 
through the winter, if he keeps on with his 
gormandizing?” 

But these were only ripples on the tide. The 
boys grew and prospered, cut their teeth, and 
went without pantaloons, in the regular Indian 
way; were brought through the measles and 
rash by the tender treatment of the family 
medicine-man, who choked them first and then 
jammed them into the creek to catch their 
breath again. As for their schoolmaster, the 
learned How-now Jobbery, he was loud in 
his praises of his young pupils — an enthusi- 
asm which, I regret to say, ceased with the 
payment of his fee, for, upon that modest sti- 
pend being cut off, he immediately changed 
his mind, and straightway kicked both young 
gentlemen out of his out-door seminary, de- 
claring that they were a disgrace to his school, 
and corrupters of the morals of their fellow- 
pupils, inasmuch as they showed no proficiency 
save in stealing, a branch which they entirely 
overdid, having prigged his own red-clay 
pipe, with all his tobacco, not to mention a 
score or two of arrows. 

These promising youths had reached the 
mature age of sixteen, when an event occurred 
which changed the current of one of their 
lives, and finally seriously interfered with the 
continuance of the other. 

A trader who had happened in to the Howl- 
ing Wind’s lodge te barter some fire-water, 
and with a view to traffic, had been invited to 
take a share of the family tea, thus graphically 
describes the scene : — 

“It was a beautiful summer evening; the 
mosquitos were rampant, and it was a sooth- 
ing sight to lie upon the wet grass and watch 
the mustangs as they kicked each other in 
their frantic attempts to rid themselves of 
the penetrating stings of their little tormen- 
tors.” 

The Howling Wind was reposing upon a 
bearskin. We were smoking. But no tobac- 
co, however fragrant, could lull to repose the 
troubled spirit of the chief. An unfortunate 
run of bad luck at ball, coupled with heavy 
losses at punch-me-quick, had worn upon those 
iron nerves, and, it may be, slightly acidu- 
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lated the sweetness of this noble child of the 
forest. 

But in the midst of his many cares he was 
not forgetful of the demands of hospitality. 
He had ordered a dog, the fattest in camp, 
not too much done, with grasshoppers fried 
brown, with plenty of rattlesnake gravy, and 
pending the preparation of these delicacies 
was pulling solemnly at his pipe. Just then 
an unfortunate difficulty, growing out of the 
extent to which the dog should be browned, 
caused a commotion among the four wives of 
the chief. Squinteye, the favorite, had de- 
clared that the roast was already sufficiently 
done, which, as one who had learned the art 
beneath the eye of the maternal Spotted Toad, 
at a Tonkanay fire, ought to induce any igno- 
rant Comanche squaw to hold her contemptible 
tongue, and, if capable of the sensation, put her 
to open shame. Inthis opinion she was fully up- 
held and sustained by her sister-in-law, the Girt 
Who Winks, who had happened in on a visit, 
and was working diligently at a moccason in- 
tended to decorate the person of her lord, them 
absent in pursuit of a bear. 

To these propositions the three remaining. 
Mrs. Howling Winds not only seriously de- 
murred, but declared that nobody but a pair 
of Tonkanay idiots would have dared to inter- 
fere with a dish properly prepared and cook- 
ing in orthodox Comanche style. Who were 
their mothers, they should like to know, to be 
compared with such dirt as Mrs. Spotted Toad? 
a low Tonkanay, whose father hadn’t a scalp 
to bless himself with. To this open insult 
the outraged Mrs. Howling Wind No. One 
could do no less than inquire what she meant 
by a low Tonkanay, at the same time throwing 
the carving-knife at the head of the fair speak- 
er. This missile being promptly followed up 
by the irate Mrs. Adder’s rising and laying 
violent hands upon the half-baked dog, with 
which she proceeded to baste the shoulders of 
her Comanche opponents, raised a commotion 
so unprecedented that half the warriors in the 
village flocked round to enjoy the fun. 

The betting was nearly over, the odds being 
slightly in favor of the Squinteye, when the 
Howling Wind, who had begun to look dread- 
fully bored, rose with a gesture of apology to 
myself, merely remarking, with the concise 
gravity which Cooper so feelingly portrays, — 

‘¢ Squaw no good — noise too much.” 

Then knocking out the ashes of his pipe, he 
laid it carefully aside, seized a lodge-pole, 
dropped his blanket, and being thus cleared 
for action, went to work with a will. The first 
clip gave the Squinteye some reason to doubt 
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the accuracy of both of her optics; the second 
took out two of Mrs. Adder’s best front teeth, 
which her brother-in-law suggested might re- 
pay Mr. Adder for his trouble in chastising 
the Squinteye upon a previous occasion. The 


remaining half dozen shakes were almost: 


equally divided among the Comanche ladies, 
whose howls were speedily changed to plain- 
tive wails. As for the Tonkanay sisters, they 
had already fled the fight, the one to bind up 
a damaged eye, while the other was in diligent 
quest of her missing masticators. 

So far so good. But unhappily for all par- 
ties concerned, the last blow missed its mark, 
and instead of hitting the shoulders of Mrs. 
Howling Wind No. Three, for whom it was 
intended, took the Dogeater, who had been an 
amused looker-on, upon the nose. This young 
gentleman, being a prempt lad, more given to 
blows than words, immediately returned it by 
drawing his tomahawk and straightway hurl- 
ing it at his respected uncle, who dodged, but 
not so quickly as to prevent the loss of an ear, 
with a bit of painted skin quite large enough 
to hang it by. 

The matter was now growing serious, and 
but for the rapid flight of the juvenile Adder, 
that distinguished family would most likely 
have been obliged to advertise for an heir. 

Next morning a couple of buffalo horses, 
selected with great judgment, were missing 
from the drove, which, with the sudden disap- 
pearance of the cousins, led to a connection 
between the two events, followed by a general 
shaking of heads among the wiseacres of the 
tribe, who, with the exception of the owners 
of the animals and the sisters Catamount, re- 
marked, with wonderful unanimity, — 

‘*Good riddance. Hope never come back.” 

Our history must now travel far away from 
the peaceful lodges of the Howling Wind 
and Adder to follow the fortunes, or rather 
mustang tracks, of our young runaways across 
the prairie. They left at early dawn, and with- 
out beatof drum. Everconsiderate of others, 
they forbore to disturb the camp, and even 
munched their hasty breakfast as they rode. 
Their provender consisted of the bone, or 
rather many bones, of contention which had 
occasioned the fracas of the night before be- 
tween their respectable mammas; for Eater, 
with a coolness which did him infinite credit, 
snatched the coveted dainty as hc ficd from his 
uncle’s wrath; and now virtue, in the shape 
of baked dog-meat, was its own reward. 

Travelling rapidly, for they had many rea- 
sons for haste, they came, on the fourth morn- 
ing of their flight, to a trail evidently that of a 





war party bound for the settlements of the 
Rio Grande. The boys struck in and fol- 
lowed it. 

Ere noon they overtook the warriors of the 
renowned Bandyleg, a Tonkanay chief, who, 
being short-handed, hailed with delight the 
accession of these promising recruits; the more 
so as he was slightly acquainted with the fam- 
ily of Squinteye, and indeed an old admirer — 
fortunately not one of the gentlemen scalped — 
of that interesting young lady when a damsel 
in her teens. Bandyleg was a noble specimen 
of his race, with high cheeks, wide mouth, 
ears drawn down with ornaments, greased 
scalp-lock, clean shaved to a hair, and face 
painted regardless of expense, like a new sign. 
He was indeed a perfect illustration of poor 
Lo, whose home is in the setting sun. 

Bandyleg had many wrongs to avenge, 
and was now on his way to wipe them out. 
His fathers’ bones could not sleep comfortably 
in their graves. He had just received his gov- 
ernment annuity, the powder, the blankets, 
and above all the whiskey of the foe. His 
family had been fed through the winter by the 
people at the fort. They had condescended 
to consume the rations of the great father. It 
was an outrage, but he had consented to sell 
his hunting-grounds to Uncle Sam; he had 
been paid for them, and spent the money; and 
now his proud heart, fired by these repeated 
wrongs, was burning to avenge them upon the 
persecutor. He had therefore taken the field. 
His treaty was made, his horses fat, the way 
open, and he felt that a little relaxation in the 
shape of horse-stealing and scalping had be- 
come absolutely necessary to the continuance 
of his existence. Whocould blame him. To 
quote from the conclusion of his own forcible 
and eloquent speech, as reported by the Ton- 
kanay powwow, — 

‘*Bandyleg has spoken. The whiskey of 
the pale-face is watered, his guns shoot bad. 
The heart of Bandyleg is hard; his eyes sce 
blood; he has dug up the tomahawk. Let 


the great father invite him to Washington to . 


eat the ice-cream of the white squaw, or Ict 
the pale-face beware.” 

With the assistance of their new friends our 
adventurers were speedily equipped for the 
field. A pot or two of paint, judiciously laid 
on, soon put them into uniform, while their 
bows and arrows —the chief suggested that 
they could soon steal a gun —did the rest. 
The only interruption to their pleasure trip 
for many days grew out of the unexpected ar- 
rival of their late instructor, Professor How- 
now Jobbery, who seemed to have felt a more 
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than usual interest 1n the truants, from. the 
fact that Dogeater, in the hurry of their de- 
parture, had borrowed his favorite horse, with- 
out the previous formality of requesting its 
loan. This little circumstance might have 
been productive of disagreeable results; but a 
word or two from Bearfoot threw oil upon the 
troubled waters and averted the storm. This 
young diplomatist sought and obtained a pri- 
vate interview with his former teacher. His 
arguments were brief, but to the point. 

‘*My dear professor,” he began, ‘‘ we have 
a horse of yours, and intend to keep him till 
we can steal a better one to take his place. We 
are friends with this people. We are half 
Tonkanay, you wholly a Comanche. I know 
all about the ponies you stole from Bandyleg 
last spring. He set his eyes by that pinta 
mustang. I heard him say, only yesterday, 
that if he could catch. the fellow who took 
him he would toast him alive. You may guess 
whether or no he would be likely to keep his 
word. But don’t let me influence you. Make 
your own statement, and I will make mine.” 

The professor was convinced; nay, more, 
he was fairly overcome. He embraccd the 


Dogeater, he fell upon the neck of Bearfoot, 
and weptcopiously. Bearfoot grunted ‘‘ Ugh,” 
and hinted at an overdose of whiskey. 


The 
professor indignantly denied the charge. 

‘‘My dear pupils,” he cried, ‘‘ you wrong 
me. I haveever fondly loved you. You were 
the idol of your fellow-pupils, and the pride 
of my seminary. I sce what you intended. 
The borrowing of my horse was but an illus- 
tration of my system —a practical joke, per- 
haps. You say I shall have him back again; 
good! The words of the Bearfoot have opened 
my eycs. The lips of How-now Jobbery arc 
dumb. Let my dear pupils refrain from al- 
luding to the little affair of the ponies. The 
wrath of Bandyleg is mighty, and not easy to 
appease.” 

They parted with assurances of mutual 
consideration. How-now Jobbery was evidently 
out of his place. Nature intended him for a 
great financier. He should have been in Wall 
Street. As an Indian, he was almost thrown 
away. y 

The march went merrily on. The settle- 
ments were rcachec, and poor Lo was really 
beginning to cnjoy himself. On the second 
night’s raid they surprised the home of a set- 
tler who had insolently dared to build his 
cabin and begin to cultivate the land. The 
Great Spirit had given it to be a wilderness to 
harbor deer and rattlesnakes, the tender grass- 
hopper and the unctuous turkey, for the bene- 
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fit of his red children. The white man was 
an interloper and a nuisance, and must be 
exterminated. 

The settler came back to tea. He found his 
house burned down, and his family either 
scalped or captured. He was a foolish man, 
and was not pleased. He wickedly shot Bigaxe, 
who had just hung up the scalp of his little 
girl to dry. The affectionate Bigaxe wanted it 
as a present for his own little boy : he had prom- 
ised him one. The bad white man was taken. 
They improved the evening hours by toast- 
ing him; but as he still appeared to regret the 
loss of his family, and.seemed insensible to 
kindness, it became really an act of charity on 
their part to put him out of his pain, which 
was accordingly done by a committee of the 
whole with. a deliberation which greatly en- 
hanced their enjoyment. 

Many days passed. The party were becom- 
ing rich. It was a continual harvest of scalps 
and plunder. The professor’s pony had al- 
ready been replaced by a fine Kentucky horse. 
Both of our boys had secured a chignon; they 
were now warriors, and could dance the war- 
dance and strike the scalping-post with the 
best. The professor had already asked them 
for testimonials to be appended to his next 
advertisement in the Comanche War-whoop. 
In short they became the pets, not only of the 
chief, but of every warrior in the band. 

Bandyleg was already talking of returning 
to make another treaty with Uncle Sam, while 
he recruited his ponies for a new expedition, 
when a little incident occurred which materi- 
ally interfered with his calculations, and put 
a sudden stop to these innocent pastimes. A 
company of Texas rangers came in sight, 
led by a certain Captain Ford, better known , 
to the Tonkanays as the Chief of Many Shots. 
He had earned his name, for he had fallen 
into a dreadful habit of wearing two revolvers, 
one over each shoulder, and seldom missed his 
mark. He was a dreadful distress to poor Lo. 
He had been known to appear suddenly, hav- 
ing been too quickly called to put on his 
clothes; but he always wore his pistol-belt. 
He ate and slept in it. Often and often again 
would that misguided man rush into a crowd 
of warriors, and actually shoot them down. 
He would not even permit himself to be fired 
at without returning the favor. It was very 
hard on the redskin, but Many Shots had been 
heard to declare that ‘‘ingins were pizen, 
wherever found, and he meant to wipe ’em 
out.” And he did. He objected to horse- 
stealing; he didn’t approve of scalping; and 
his men were as bad or even worse than him- 
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self. Every little amusement of poor Lo, 
his natural rights for many a year, were 
trampled upon,.incredible as it must seem, 
by the deluded followers of this inconsiderate 
man. 

Bandyleg, always of a pacific disposition, 
was little inclined to strife. He had no cause 
of quarrel with Many Shots. . He said, ‘“ Let 
us have peace,” and he meant it. But the 
bloodthirsty Many Shots, as he himself ex- 
pressed it, intended to “raise old Bandy’s 
hair,” and pitched in accordingly. He posi- 
tively refused to listen to the arguments of the 
learned How-now Jobbery, who affirmed that 
they were friends, come from their villages to 
see the chiefs of the pale-face Texans, ere they 
went to eat ice-cream with the squaws of their 
great father at the big white wigwam at 
Washington. z 

But, alas! Many Shots would not be con- 
vinced. He said something of ‘tales for the 
marines,” which the professor could not un- 
derstand, coupled with a few flowers of speech 
about ‘‘snakes in the grass.” And then the 
fight began, arrows flying, combatants yelling, 
guns flashing, revolvers cracking, and that 
great, brutal Many Shots rejoicing in it all, 
and riding up and down, —but principally 
down,—as if he meant never to leave off 


shooting poor Lo. 

The unhappy Bandyleg was the first to fall. 
He died greatly lamented; and his large and 
carefully-assorted selection of scalps is still 
to be seen in the museum of the Tonkanay 


tribe. The Dogeater went to the happy hunt- 
ing-grounds soon afterwards, thereby saving 
the lives of canines yet unborn. His last 
words were touching in the extreme, and re- 
, ferred to his favorite edible, — 

** Dog meat — good — much.” 

Bearfoot, whose horse had already been 
killed under him, stood bravely in his mocca- 
sons (number fifteen) till a pistol-shot, driven 
through both thighs, but without breaking 
the bone, gave himan excuse for sitting down, 
which he was not slow to embrace. 

The learned professor had already remem- 
bered a pressing engagement to meet a class of 
his pupils at home, on their return from the 
summer vacation, and gone to attend it. As 
for the remainder of the band, to borrow from 
Many Shots’ graphic description, they had 
‘*yvamosed the ranche, and broken like quar- 
ter horses for timber,” leaving their late com- 
panion, the wounded Bearfoot, a somewhat 
disconsolate prisoner in the hands of his foes. 

When I had the pleasure of meeting that 
ingenuous youth, some hours afterwards, I 
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found him solacing himself with a rapid con- 
sumption of fat pork, an occupation which he 
occasionally interrupted to put a fresh plaste: 
of chewed leaves upon his wounded legs. A 
few days found him sufficiently recovered to 
be removed to our post of Fort McIntosh, 
where he ornamented the guard-house with 
his cheerful figure-head, and ate as if for a 
wager till finally discharged. 

Meanwhile great events were transpiring 
in the lodges of the Adder and Howling Wind. 
The learned professor had returned, and after 
being soundly kicked by his pupils for running 
away, had reported the events of the fight, his 
knowledge of which, however, so far as the 
boys were concerned, did not exceed the fact 
that one was certainly killed, and the other 
wounded and a prisoner. But between the 
kicking and the fight with a little clam-jam- 
fury in his old noddle from a ball which had 
grazed his pate, he could not, for the life of 
him, tell their anxious relatives which was 
wounded or which was dead. It was all a 
muddle, and the more he tried to explain, the 
worse he made it. So, after about ten pounds 
of best cut-and-dried had been duly smoked 
in council, it was determined that the sisters: 
Catamount, as the parties most deeply inter- 
ested, should journey with a flag of truce to 
the camp of the pale-faces, and then and there 
decide, the question for themselves whether the 
tender-hearted Bearfoot or the angelic Dog- 
eater had gone to the happy hunting-grounds 
of his fathers. 

So it came to pass that as I gazed up the 
dusty road which led to the mud-built village 
of Loredo, one sultry morning, just after 
guard-mounting, I beheld a sight which great- 
ly excited my curiosity. A mighty cloud of 
dust was rising, yet no tramp of horses was 
to be heard. Now, dust is generally kicked up, 
in the absence of the wind, by some human 
agency. I therefore watched the cloud, and 
waited for further developments. It came 
nearer and nearer. A throng of Mexicans, 
greasy, dirty, and carrying, at a modest com- 
putation, about forty-eight fleas per man, filled 
the highway, and grouped themselves admir- 
ingly about the central figures, one of whom 
carried a rude cross of sticks as a compliment 
to the national religion of the country, while 
the other flaunted a not over cleanly gar- 
ment as an evidence of their amicable inten- 
tions. 

The central figures referred to were the 
ladies Howling Wind and Adder, late Misses 
Catamount. They were gorgeously attired in 
dingy buckskin hunting-shirts, with breeches 
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of the same, — being in this respect a little giv- 
en towoman’s rights, —and moccasons oftheir 
own making. Both wore deep mourning, that 
is to say, they had cropped their coarse hair 
within half an inch of their skulls, getting 
what a boy would call a fighting cut on it; 
and this being a case of deep affliction, they 
had furthermore cut off the-upper portion of 
their ears. Add to these adornments a daub 
or two of vermilion on the cheeks and noses 
of the dames, and you will readily perceive 
that the sisters Catamount still retained the 
charms which had so eminently distinguished 
those belles of the Tonkanays in the days of 
their early love. There might have been a 
trifle more of fat; but the distinguishing traits 
were still there, defying the ravages of time, 
and striking to the last. 

The party proceeded to the guard-house, 
where the prisoner Bearfoot was speedily pro- 
duced by the kind-hearted sergeant of the 
guard, much to the delight of Squinteye, who 
forthwith clasped him to her maternal buck- 
skin breast, while the bereaved Adder rent the 
air with howls something between a war-whoop 
and the famous Irish keen, in honor of the de- 
parted Dogeater. I will, however, do the suf- 
fering woman the justice to say that her 
troubles seemed neither to interfere with her 
sleep nor destroy her appetite, and a good, 
solid meal left her greatly composed. Having 
talked to the captive for six full hours in a 
language which sounded as if one half was 
down the throat while the other was dislocat- 
ing the jaws of the speaker, they retired to 
the bushes to array themselves for a formal 
visit to old Gruff and Grim, our captain. I 
shall never forget that interview. The ladies 
had plastered on a coat of grease and vermil- 
ion about an eighth of an inch in thickness; 
the Squinteye had circled her optics with yel- 
low ochre, while the Adder appeared charming 
in blue-black. 

They entered the captain’s quarters, — who, 
by the way, had put on his best uniform coat 
in honor of the solemnity of the occasion, — 
and insisted upon embracing us all round. 
It was great fun, and a perfect picture to be- 
hold. Old Gruff and Grim dodged, but it was 
no go; Squinteye fairly gathered him in her 
capacious arms, and gave him a hug that 
might have charmed a bear. Then came the 
turn of the sorrowful Adder, who, asa hugger, 
rather exceeded her friend. Ah me! that 
coat! The elder Catamount did it up in grease 
and red, while her sister put in her finishing 
touches with black and blue. I took good care 
to get the last chance, and retired, compara- 
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tively speaking, with a weak. impression of 
their courtesy. But it was worth a pot of 
money to us poor souls to see the looks of an- 
guish and disgust with which our gallant com- 
mander eyed the ruin which they had wrought. 
Then followed a speech lasting fully half an 
hour, which was slightly tedious, as nobody 
understood it but themselves. It must have 
been full of pathos, though, for the Squinteye 
whined during its delivery, while the Adder 
wiped off a few tears, mixed with paint, on 
the sleeve of the quartermaster’s coat. 

After a while, however, we got to under- 
stand each other better, partly by means of 
signs, and partly through the help of a Mexi- 
can interpreter, a clever fellow, who, if he could 
not translate, was always ready to put in a 
word of his own. So it was duly arranged 
and ratified, that, in consideration of a certain 
white captive to be given up, the promising 
child of the Howling Wind should be sent 
back, with as little delay as possible, to the 
paternal lodge. The ladies were then still 
further gratified by presents of bright-colored 
calico, and various odds and ends of old uni- 
forms, not forgetting a huge band-box, ‘into 
which they crammed their things, —rather’a 
miscellaneous collection, it must be confessed, 
— without much regard to the order of their 
packing. 

The following day witnessed their depart- 
ure, with their precious traps piled up before 
them. They had, thanks to the gallantry of 
our quartermaster, who was rather a ladies’ 
man, obtained a pair of broken-down mus- 
tangs, which they rode man-fashion and bare- 
back. As we had by this time grown weary 
of their embraces, they contented themselves 
with shaking hands and grunting out their 
farewells; and so, like thg man in the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, ‘‘ they went on their way, and I saw 
them no more.” As for old Gruff and Grim, 
he says he don’t want to. 

‘“‘And now, up anchor, Grunter. Get out 
the oars, boys,.and put her head for home.” 


—— WATCHES were at first made as large 
asa saucer, and were called pocket clocks. 
The term ‘‘ watch” is from a Saxon word, 


signifying ‘*to wake.” Springs superseded 
weights about 1550. The earliest springs were 
only straight pieces, not coiled, as now used. 
There is a watch in a Swiss museum only 
three sixteenths of an inch in diameter, in- 
serted in the top of a pencil-case. Its little 
dial indicates not only hours, minutes, and 
seconds, but also days of the month. 
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PAPER BOATS. 
BY S. H. MEAD, JR. 


D, Ted, Frank, and myself, having passed 
our term examinations at school with 
credit, somewhat to our surprise, and much to 
our delight, went to Kaupack Pond for the 
summer vacation. While there, one of our 
chief amusements was to make and sail toy 
boats on the mill-pond. We made them at 
first of wood, but found it tedious and difficult 
to hollow them out properly. 

We then tried making boats of paper, thus: 
A piece of clear pine, or, if we could not find 
one thick enough, one made of several thick- 
nesses of planed board screwed together, was 
marked lengthwise all around with a pencil 
mark in the middle. Then a long piece of pa- 
per was folded double, and cut to the intended 
shape of the deck? The folded mark was 
pinned on the pencil mark on the wood, and 
the deck line marked out. Then we cut away 
the superfluous Wood, being more careful as 
we approached the guide line, leaving as light 
swell at the water line amidships, and fine, 
hollow lines at the bow and stern. 

This wooden model was then pasted over 
with newspaper strips about a column wide, 
and long enough to just go around the boat, 
deck and all. These are put on overlapping 
each other lengthwise, like shingles, with flour 
paste, and well smoothed down. The first 
‘layer must be patted down with water only, 
or the paper boat would stick to the model. 
When the wood is covered about twenty sheets 
thick, it is laid aside to dry thoroughly. 

It shrinks quite smooth, and is painted with 


quick-drying white or red lead, or else a layer 
of colored tissue paper and several coats of 
shellac varnish are put on. 

When this is dry, we cut around the deck 
with a sharp penknife, down to the wood, fol- 
lowing a pencil mark about a quarter of an 
inch from the edge, and, if necessary, down 
the cutwater. 

The pasteboard boat is pulled off the model, 
the gynwales bent straight again, the cutwater 
sewed up, and paper pasted to hide the thread 
and to secure the bowsprit; a lead or wooden 
false keel can be nailed on to the steps for the 
masts from the inside, and another coat of 
paint or varnish completes the hull. The 
masts go through holes in a pasteboard or 
wooden deck to wooden steps in the hold. 

In this way we could match four boats of the 
same model against each other, making the 
race quite close and exciting. 

We made, also, steamers, with soldered tin 
mustard-box boilers, and alcohol lamp fur- 
naces, also of tin, holding just enough to burn 
out before all the water is out of the boiler, so 
as not to melt the solder. 

The first plan was to let the steam issue 
from a bit of pipe-stem under the rudder, 
jointed by tied India-rubber tubing to other 
pieces, of which the last is tightly inserted into 
a bored cork in the end of the boiler. These 
materials cost us fifteen cents per steamboat. 

Next Ed, who had a small bar lathe, some 
files, and a watchmaker’s drill in his chest of 
| tools, made a double engine, with tin paddle- 
| wheels, out of a bit of brass tube for the cylin- 
| ders, and a two-line small pica quad for each 
| steam chest. The cylinder-covers were tight- 
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ened with white lead and tied together with 
string. This took our challenge prizé, a fine 
trout-rod, which was the property of the own- 
er of the fastest vessel. 

The rest of us thereupon went to town, got 
several of the ‘‘ dollar steam engines,” and fas- 
tened two in each steamer, connecting the 
driving pulley, by a string, with spools on a 
straight knitting-needle in the bottom of the 
boat, which passed easily through a stuffing- 
box or tube, filled with greased cotton, to a 
tin propeller, with wooden hub, at the stern. 

One of us connected the engines with pad- 
dle-wheels in the same manner. In the next 


race the home-made engine was badly beaten. 
The breadth of beam shquld be to the 
length in the steamers as 1to6or7; in the 
sailing vessels as r to 4, or thereabout. 
The ‘‘ steamer in which the steam acted on 


> 


the water ” worked well, but required a very 
strong flame, protected by tin, as in engrav- 
ing. The Pacific mail steamer “ Celestial 
Empire” is fitted with the Gamson steam- 
pump, which acts on this principle; so are 
various railroad tanks. It is cheap, but waste- 
ful of steam. Giffard's Injector for steam 
boilers is another illustration. 

Ed secluded himself for a week, and at our 
grand Fourth of July regatta produced a 
steamer with a regular beam engine and a tu- 
bular boiler, which, of course, distanced all 
the rest. 

On this occasion Frank’s paper steamer 
was furnished with a bright sheet-brass pro- 
peller. 

A five-pound pickerel, no doubt mistaking 
this for a *‘ spoon hook,” ‘‘ went for it,” knock- 
ing the little vessel three feet into the air. 
She fell upright, but soon filled and sank. 

After this we all put in spool windlasses, 
with cork floats attached, so as to find and fish 
up a wreck. On the afternoon of the Fourth 
we had a grand sea fight. 
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Each had two toy cannon. These were 
mounted in a water battery at the mouth of a 
little cove; and two of us manned it. 

The two others then started their fleet of 
steamers and sailing vessels outside to attack 
it, each towing a spar astern to steer better. 

The rule was, that if a vessel reached the 
shore unhurt, those in the battery must make 
another of the same model for the sailors; but 
if set on fire by fire-crackers, or sunk by shot 
from the guns, then the attacking party must 
replace them themselves. After one fleet had. 
been sunk, or had gained the shore, the fun 
was repeated by the vessels of the artillerists, 
who changed places with the two who had 
been tars. 

The scene was very amusing, and as the en- 
gines were armor-plated by bits of tin plate, 
only one was smashed by a shot. 

Singularly, just half our fleet of twenty ves- 
sels was sunk or burnt, making it even on 
both sides. 


IN THE WOODS. 
BY LUCIA S. ALDEN. 


CuiLp. 
“6 BECKONING pines, with 
ing arms; 

O butterflies, flitting about in the blue; 
O birds, that wander wherever you list; 
O flowers, that the sunlight and dew have 

kissed, — 
Tell me the songs the wild wind sings to you.” 


outreach- 


Made answer the pines, with voices low 
And tremulous with an untold woe, 
“‘ A wistful song, with a moan of the sea, 
And a sound of tears in the sad refrain, 
A sigh for some passionate, sweet dream, 
That vanished and will not come again.” 
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Pausing a while from their flickering flight, 
The butterflies answered in chorus light, 
** A sweet song, 
A love song, 
A song of the bygone years, 
Bright with the light of loving eyes, 
And joy undimmed by tears.” 


O, the birds sang loud, the birds sang clear, 
** He sings us the songs we love to hear — 
Songs of the spring, of softening skies, 
Of springing grass, of leaf-buds fair, 
Of the turbulent rush of swollen streams, 
And the joyous life that is everywhere.” 


Like a breath of perfume floating by 
Came the whispered words of the flowers’ reply. 
‘* Faltering melodies 
Crooning and soft, 
Fitful, capricious, 
And changing oft; 
Sweet as the honey 
The wild bee sips, 
Tender as kisses 
On baby lips.” 


Then the child lay stillon the fresh green moss, 
Watching the restless pine boughs toss, 

‘Till weary, the lids drooped over the eyes, 
And thé wild winds sang him their lullabies. 


THE FLORAL DICTIONARY FINISHED. 


BY AUNT CARRIE. 


EFORE we speak of the combination of 

flowers, we will give the meaning of 

those we forgot to mention, which we have 
been reminded of by some of our readers. 


Abutilon, Idleness. 

Ageratum, ‘Solitude. 

Arbutus (Trailing), Benevolence. 
Bouvardia (all colors); Refusal. 
Centaurea gymnocarpa, Luxury. 
Calceolarias, Coquetry. 
Cineraria, Skill. 

Crocus, Pert. - 

Daphne, Hospitality. 

Deutzias (all kinds), Prosperity. 
Eupatorium, Sincerity. 
Euphorbia (Variegated), Deceit. 
Fox-glove (Digitalis), Irony. 
Helichrysum, Fidelity.’ 
Nuremburgia, Friendship. 


We wilf-give ‘only a few examples ofthe 
combination of flowers to express a sentiment. 
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A bouquet or basket, arranged with moss, white 
and pink roses, rose geranium, camellia ja- 
ponica, fuchsia, gypsophila, oleander, white 
and yellow jasmine, pansy, lemon verbena, or 
any flower expressive of admiration and holi- 
ness of character, indirectly can be added, if 
needed, to give grace to the arrangement of 
the flowers. These flowers, being sent bya 
gentleman to a lady, would express sincere 
admiration and enduring friendship, inspired 
by the lady’s graceful and dignified manner, 
wholly free from pride, her eloquent words, 
so sincere and true, and her unselfish love for 
her friends. 

If a gentleman wishes to invite a lady to go 
with him to.any entertainment, and to express, 
at the same time, a desire to be more than a 
friend, he must send carnation pinks, white, 
pink, and crimson roses, heliotrope, rose and 
ivy geranium, holly leaves, and white jas- 


mine;.and to give grace to. the bouquet or 


basket, he. can add gypsophila, myrtle, moss- 
es, &c. 

If the young lady wished to-deciine the 
invitation delicately, she would send him in 
return bouvardia, pansy, laurestinus, pink 
rose-bud, eupatorium, with.leaves of the oak 
and balm geraniums. If the gentleman un- 
derstands the language of flowers, he would 


‘read by the bouquet. that the lady declined 


the invitation, and could only be friendly to 
him. 

Our young friends can find pleasant amuse- 
ments in arranging different combinations 
of flowers if they will learn-our ‘‘little gar- 
dener’s” dictionary of flowers. They found 
a ready market for all their sentimental bou- 
quets. 

The last of this month they planted, in boxes 
prepared for seeds, pansy, pink, and verbena 
seeds. 


—— THE maxims of the ancient Egyptians 
for their young people are equally good for 
our youth of modern times. We will quote a 
few of them. 

‘* Do not take on airs.” 

**Do not maltreat an inferior.” 

* Respect the aged.” 

**Do not save thy life at the expense of 
another.” 

“Do not make sport of those who are de- 
pendent upon thee.” 

“Do not pervert the heart of thy comrade 
if ‘it is pure.” ; 

‘*Let not riches make: thee proud, for the 
first author of these good things is God.” 





— / i 
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THE WHISPERING PINE; 


OR, 
THE GRADUATES OF RADCLIFFE HALL. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER V. 
A BRIGHT DAWN AND A STORMY SUNSET. 


Rene are few persons born and reared 
in New England who have not registered 
upon the tablet of their memory the emotions 
excited by some autumn morning of. peculiar 
beauty, while the foliage still retained its sum- 
mer hue, save here and there an ash, which 
had begun to fade, or a seedling maple to as- 
sume its purple tints; when the waters of the 
streams were clearer than they were wont to 
be, the very atmosphere inspired buoyancy, 
and sound travelled fast and far. 

It was on just such a day that Morton flung 
his axe from his shoulder beside a large log, 
and, previous to divesting himself of his outer 
garments, gazed upon the scene before him, 
and listened to the various sounds that rose 
on the morning air. He could distinctly hear 
the words of Uncle Tim, who, with a gang of 
men, was on the bank of the river at work, and 
the splash of the timber as it was rolled into 
the water. In the stillness of the forest, and 
when other sounds were hushed, the fall of 
premature acorns on the dry leaves, and the 
spruce buds that a striped squirrel was drop- 
ping from a neighboring tree, were audible. 

A variety of recent occurrences had con- 
spired to produce in Morton this happy frame 
of mind. The very loveliness of the morning 
itself was sufficient to excite pleasurable emo- 
tions in the breast of one whose muscles, 
hardened by exercise, were swelling with all 
the exuberance of youth, and who was pecu- 
liarly impressible to influences of such a na- 
ture. It was no trifling source of gratification 
to him that his chosen tree had escaped the 
axe of Uncle Tim. 

‘* What a morning this! If the boys were 
only here to be under the great pine!” he so- 
liloquized. He had also received a letter from 
Richardson, an occurrence that always put him 
in good humor; but the event which, more 
than all others, had caused his present over- 
flow of spirits, was the reception of a letter 
from his father the afternoon before, informing 
him that, a few days previous, Mr. Norcross, 
the school agent, called to say that the district 
nad requested him to employ Henry Morton 
to keep their school; that he was equally in- 
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terested himself, and wished Mr. Morton to 
write his son, and see if he would come; and, 
as the master in that district always boarded 
at one place, he could board at home. His 
father, after expressing the gratification it 
would afford them all to be together, added 
that he had also procured a school for Rich- 
ardson in the adjoining district. After read- 
ing this joyous news, Morton knew not how 
to contain himself; he capered around the 
president’s study a few moments; but the 
place was not large enough, and he rushed out 
of doors, talking to himself, and heading 
south-west. 

‘“*Be at home all winter. A great long 
school, too. Board at home. Rich with me 
in the Emery District — a scant mile apart: 
together two or three times a week. He come 
to our house every Saturday, and stay till 
Monday morning, and then start off to school 
together. Won't that be glorious?” 

While walking at a rapid rate, congratulat- 
ing himself, and absorbed in his own reflec- 
tions, he stumbled over a stone, and, looking 
up, saw the waters of the bay gleaming in the 
moonlight. 

‘* Pretty well, too! 
Maquoit shore!” 

It is, therefore, no matter of surprise that 
this splendid autumn day found Morton in just 
the mood to enjoy its beauty. 

‘¢Good morning, Mr. Frost!” he cried, as, 
with the edge of the keen axe, he shaved the loose 
bark from the log, covered with a rime-frost 
melting in the raysof the sun, and that prevent- 
ed his chalk-line from leaving its mark. ‘So, 
you are coming, are you, with your cold fin- 
gers, to pick all the leaves off the trees, seal 
up the brook, drive away the pigeons, wither 
the grass, and nip my fingers and toes! Don’t 
hurry yourself, old fellow. Your room is a 
great deal better than your company.” 

Excited and stimulated by these pleasurable 
emotions, Morton had risen early, and written 
a letter to Rich, informing him of the mutual 
happiness in store, and now resolved to see 
how great a day’s work he could perform. The 
sun beat down hot; the air was close and op- 
pressive, for the forest kept off the breeze. 
Morton was bathed in perspiration, and very 
thirsty; but he would not leave his work to 
drink. The heat excited him, and the blows 
fell more rapidly. Suddenly, the axe, glan- 
cing from the timber, came down with all the 
force of a downright blow upon his leg, in- 
flicting a terrible gash, insomuch that Mor- 
ton, looking into the wound before the blood 
started, saw the bone of the leg, frem which 


Here I am almost te 
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the keen instrument had sliced the flesh, 
white and bare. The gash was six inches 
long on the surface, and deep in the middle, 
taking its shape from the edge of the axe. The 
next moment his shoe was full of blood. Mor- 
ton pressed back the flesh, and bound his hand- 
kerchief tight over the wound; he then cut a 
birch to serve as a cane, and attempted to 
walk to the village. But the ground in the 
woods was rough, and he soon felt faint and 
unequal to the task. Ile then turned his face 
towards the river, and, hobbling along till he 
came in sight of Uncle 7 im, called to him. 

‘¢ What is it, Mr. Morton?” 

**T’ve cut myself.” 

“Cut yourself!” cried he, running to him, 
followed by three or four of hismen. ‘I hope 
not bad.” 

**Yes; quite bad.” 

‘* His shoe is full of blood,” said Hunter. 

Uncle Tim took off the handkerchief. 

‘¢ What an awful gash!” said Stanwood. 

Uncle Tim motioned to Stanwood to hold 
his tongue. 

‘Let him talk,” said Morton; ‘‘ he won’t 
frighten me.” 

*‘You’ve good grit, at any rate,” said Uncle 
Tim; and, taking his knife from his pocket, 
gave it to Spear, saying, ‘‘ Cut off my shirt 
sleeve.” 

Spear, taking hold of the wristband, tore 
the sleeve open to the shoulder, and cut it off, 
then tore in two again. With these two long 
strips Uncle Tim proceeded to bandage the 
wound. ’ 

‘‘ What a pity,” said Stanwood, ‘‘ to have 
such a gash cut in this boy. If it had been 
one of us hard-meated fellers, it wouldn’t have 
seemed so bad.” 

‘*T am as hard as the next one, Phil,” said 
Morton, who overheard the remark. 

“* Phil,” said Uncle Tim, ‘‘ run across lots to 
Wheeler’s, and tell him I want his horse and 
wagon. Bring it to the edge of the woods, 
and I'll be there by the time you are.” 

Taking Morton in his arms, as though he 
had been an infant, he carried him over the 
rough ground and through the woods, till he 
reached the main road, where Stanwood soon 
came with the carriage. 

‘* Now, Phil Stanwood, do you take charge 
of the work. I’m going to take this boy tomy 
house.” 

“©O, no, Uncle Tim; take me to my board- 
ing-house, and send for the doctor.” 

‘*T shan’t do any sich thing. Not one cent 
of board shall they git out of you. You was 
hurt in my employ, and I’ll take kere of you.” 
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‘*But the doctor, Uncle Tim.” 

‘‘That for the doctor!” he cried, snapping 
his fingers. ‘‘There’s no cord or arter cut. 
My mother’s a better doctor than half on ’em, 
and can take a stitch, if it’s needful.” 

‘¢But shan’t I get well quicker if I have a 
doctor? It will soon be term time.” 

“* Git well quicker! No; not half so quick. 
And then there'll be a great bill to pay at the 
eend on’t.” 

Great were the surprise and sorrow at Uncle 
Tim’s when he drove up to the door with Mor- 
ton. But his mother was equal to the emer- 
gency. 

Old Mrs. Longley, the mother of Uncle Tim, 
— Granny, as they called her, — was a remark- 
able woman. Although over seventy years 
of age, she did all the weaving of the family, 
and a good deal of the spinning. She was 
also a woman of excellent judgment, une- 
qualled nerve, and most kind and generous 
nature, but rough in speech, and of large, 
powerful frame. Her husband, the father of 
Tim, was a ship-builder. During the greater 
portion of her married life doctors had been 
scarce, and brought, on occasions, from great 
distances; therefore, like most of the women 
of that day, she had been accustomed to pre- 
scribe for her own family, when sick, and to 
bind up the wounds of the numerous men em- 
ployed by her husband, who often cut them- 
selves, especially with the broadaxe and adze. 
Her skill, experience,-and kindness of heart 
being well known, she was often called upon 
by her neighbors. They would send for 
Granny Longley to see if they needed a doc- 
tor. In addition to all these qualifications, she 
could charm. Whether she believed it herself 
or not, it was the firm belief of all the neigh- 
borhood that she was possessed of a gift to 
stanch blood, ease pain, and cause wounds to 
heal. One thing, at least, was certain — that 
she was a most successful physician in her 
line, and knew the virtues of all the herbs that 
grew in the locality. 

‘‘ Mother!” shouted Uncle Tim, ‘* here’s 
Mr. Morton. He’s cut himself with a broad- 
axe.” 

‘©O, what a pity!” she exclaimed, opening 
the door of the room appropriated to her use. 
*‘ Bring him right intomy room. Eliza, dear, 
git a bowl, and some cold water, and a cloth. 
Harriet, do you scrape some lint, and make 
some bandages. Charley, hand me my specs 
off the mantel-piece.” 

The old lady unbound the wound, washed it, 
and removed the clotted blood and some 
threads of clothing that had been carried by 
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the force of the blow into the cut, while all 
the family bent over her. 

‘* What do you think, mother?” said Uncle 
Tim. 

‘*T think it looks worse than it is. It’s an 
awful gash; but there’s nothing important 
cut; and, as far as I can see, the bone is not 
hurt. I think it will heal right up.” 

Thus did the good woman discharge the 
first duty of a physician — that of encoura- 
ging her patient. 

‘““Mr. Morton,” said Granny, ‘this cut 
would heal in half the time if there was some 
stitches taken in it, to bring the edges together 
and keep them there.” 

“‘T'll have everything done,” said Morton, 
‘that will make it heal quicker.” 

Granny took a common necdle, some linen 
thread, waxed it just as though she was going 
to sew cloth, and took four stitches in the edge 
ofthe cut. Each stitch was separate from the 
other; that is, she cut the thread after running 
the ncedle through, and, while Uncle Tim held 
the flesh together, tied the ends across the 
wound, in a square knot, and left them several 
inches in length. She then spread some pine 


pitch on strips of cloth, and placed them across 
the wound, to aid in keeping the lips together, 
exclude the air, and relieve the strain on the 


stitches. 

‘* Eliza, give me that vial on the lower shelf 
in the bofat.” 

‘* Now,” said Charlie, ‘Granny is going to 
charm it.” 

She poured a few drops of water from the 
vial into a basin of common water, and dip- 
ping some lint in it, laid it over the wound, 
and put on alight bandage, then breathed sev- 
eral times ovcr the whole, and the operation 
was finished. - Uncle Tim told Morton that the 
water in the vial was charmed. 

‘* How did you ‘cut yourself, Mr. Morton?” 
asked Uncle Tim, sitting down by him, after 
all was over, and he was placed on the bed. 

‘“‘That is more than I can tell, sir. I re- 
solved to sce how much I could do to-day, as 
Thad got well hardened up, and was putting 
in all I knew how, when the axe glanced, and 
came into my leg. Sometimes I think the 
sweat ran into my eyes, and blinded me so that 
I didn’t strike fair, or that the stick rolled.” 

‘“‘T guess there was a chip got on the edge 
of your axe. You was so eager that you didn’t 
mind it, but struck, and the minute the chip 
came on to the timber, it glanced the axe. I’ve 
cut myself so, and known other people to.” 

“I'm afraid, Uncle Tim, I shall be a great 
deal of care to your wife. She certainly has 
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enough to do, with her great family, and mak- 
ing butter and cheese, spinning and weaving, 
without taking care of a bed-ridden boy.” 

‘* There’s enough to do, Mr. Morton, at our 
house, to be sure; but there’s enough to do 
it. All our cats ketch mice. Nerry a misera- 
ble one amongst us. We are able and willing. 
If I hadn’t wanted you, I shouldn’t have. 
brought you home; for there’s no compliments 
about old Tim. But if you can git along with 
sich an old critter as I am,I should like to 
have you stay here forever.” 

‘*Indeed, Uncle Tim, I like to stay here as 
well as you like to have me; for I never was 
happier in my life, away from my own mother, 
than I have been here. I am a home boy, 
Uncle Tim.” 

‘*Glad to hear you say that. It’s a good 
sign, too, when a boy likes his mother. Now 
don’t go to worrying about being a trouble to 
us, ’cause you ain’t, and can’t be; nor about 
a doctor. Men arc often cutting themselves; 
and mother has had plenty of practice. I 
know it’s hard for a stirring young feller like 
you to be laying here; but you’ve come off 
well; there’s no cords cut, and it’s a flesh 
wound, arter all, though it looks bad; and a 
youngster like you, his flesh will heal as easy 
as a young tree that’s been scarred will bark 
over. I must go and see to the men, and carry 
Wheeler’s horse and wagon home; but I’m 
going to set this yardstick aside the bed, and 
when you want a drink, or anything, you kin 
knock; they are all in the next room, and 
they'll hear you. To-night we'll make a bed 
on the floor, and one of the boys will sleep 
here, to sec to you in the night.” 

‘¢ There’s no need of that, Uncle Tim. Iam 
not sick, only this cut. You mustn't make a 
baby of me.” 

Morton was now left to his own reflections. 
All was still, save the buzzing of a *‘ bumble- 
bee” between the paper curtain and the win- 
dow, the low hum of voices in the kitchen, and 
the sound of Granny’s spinning-wheel. He 
had experienced little or no pain from the cut 
at first, the limb being benumbed by the blow; 
but it now pained him excessively; and, his 
attention being no longer occupied with get- 
ting to Uncle Tim’s, and the dressing of the 
wound, he was more sensible of it. 

‘* This is the upshot of my great day’s work,” 
thought he. ‘This morning I felt so nice I 
imagined’‘T could gothrough anything. Only 
the last week of the term I was blowing to 
Perk what I could do, and compassionating 
Edwards because he was such a poor, feeble 
boy; and hereI am, flat on my back for I 
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don’t know howlong. The vacation is a good 
part of it gone now, and perhaps I shall not 
be able to’move when term begins. O, dear, 
this leg aches so, it seems just as though 
somebody was pouring hot lead on it. Then, 
what is to become of all the good times I was 
going to have with the fellows down to the 
glen and under the tree. I had ever so many 
things planned to do there; but it will be many 
a day beforesI cau go tramping through the 
woods, and over logs and cradle knolls.” 

In the course of an hour the pain moderated, 
and Morton, who was by no means inclined to 
despondency, began to consider how fortunate 
he was to have struck the axe into his leg 
where it could inflict the least injury. 

‘*Suppose I had split my knee open, and 
made myself a cripple for life, or broke the 
bone, and been laid up three or four months, 
or cut an artery, and bled to death. It is not 
every poor boy who can find an Uncle Tim to 
take him to his house and heart. And sucha 
glorious doctor as this blessed old grand- 
mother! You are a bad boy, Hen Morton; 
you’d better leave off grumbling and whin- 
ing. Be jolly and thankful.” 


At noon Granny brought him a bowl of 
gruel. 
‘*Can’t give you anything better, Mr. Mor- 


ton, for a while, ’cause I’m afraid of fever git- 
ting into the wound.” 

After eating it he fell asleep, and when he 
waked felt no pain, only soreness. 


CHAPTER VI. 


SYMPATHY FOR MORTON IN HIS SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICT. 


Morton had been awake but a few mo- 
ments when the door was quietly opened, and 
the pleasant face of Uncle Tim’s wife made 
its appearance. 

‘*T see you are awake, Mr. Morton; how do 
you find yourself?” 

‘*First rate, Mrs. Longley; my leg don’t 
ache now.” 

‘*Glad to hear that. Mr. Blaisdell is in the 
kitchen — called to know how you are.” 

** Ask him to come in here.” 

‘‘ Good arternoon, Mr. Morton.” 

‘* Good afternoon, Mr. Blaisdell.” 

‘* Dreadful sorry you cut yourself; felt raal 
bad about it.” 

‘* Much obliged to you. 
hear of it so soon?” 

‘* Wal, you see, I said to Simon this morn- 
ing, ‘Simon,’ sez I, ‘ it’s sich a handsome day 
arter the rain, and the ground jest about wet 


But how did you 
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enough to turn well, I reckon we'd better 
yoke the cattle and break up.’ You know, Mr. 
Morton, that piece of ground where you 
helped me git the grain off when the shower 
was a comin’, the fust time I ever sot eyes 
on you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘* You see, I sowed grass seed with that ere 
grain, but it didn’t ketch well; it was too dry; 
so I thought, arter mowin’ what there was 
one year, I’d break it up, and plant it. We 
ploughed all the forenoon, and while we were 
eatin’ dinner, hu should come in but Molly 
Graffam. Sez I, ‘Molly, set along, and take 
pot-luck with us.” ‘ Thank you kindly, neigh- 
bor. Guess I'll light my pipe, and draw a 
few whiffs fust; I’m troubled with a sort o’ 
water-brash at my stomach.’ Bimeby she 
sez, ‘Heern the news, Blaisdell?’ Sez I, ‘ All 
the news I’ve heern is, that Jerry Hunt sot a 
trap for a fox, and ketched my black: and 
white cat. That’s all the news I’ve heern; 
that’s news enough for me, and more too. 
I'd ruther gin a ten dollar bill.’ Sez she, 
‘There’s wus news nor that.’ ‘Is there?’ sez 
I; ‘what is it?’ With that she takes her pipe 
from her mouth, and she sez, ‘Mr. Morton, 
that ere young man what keepit your schule 
has cut hisself awfully!’ Weall dropped our 
knives and forks, and looked straight at her. 
‘Yes, cut hisself raal bad, with a broadaxe, in 
the leg; cut off all the cords, and the — what 
d’ye call it?’ ‘The arter,’sezI. ‘ Yes, that's 
it; and liked to bled to death; and Mr. Tim- 
othy Longley heerd him screech, and went to 
him; tore off his own shirt, and bound up his 
leg, and carried him to hisn house; and the 
doctor expects he’ll have to cut his leg off, 
and Granny Longley is afeard of the lockjaw 
settin’ in.’ ‘ Where did you get all that news, 
Molly?’ sez my wife. ‘Wal, it kum straight 
enough. Mr. David Chick told me he met 
Mr. Longley when he was carryin’ the waggin 
home, and ’twas all kivered with blood. 
Dreadful, ain’t it?’ Then, don’t you think, 
the old critter sot to and eat her dinner as 
though it done her good, and gin her an ap- 
petite, to tell sich doleful news. Arter she’d 
gone, I sez, ‘I guess I'd better go up to Long- 
ley’s; but I want to finish that ere piece of 
ground, because I’ve got Ransom’s cattle, and 
perhaps I can’t git ’em agin very soon. What 
do you think about it, wife?’ ‘You know, 
husband, about all Molly does is to go from 
house to house, hearin’ and tellin’ what she 
hears. Her memory’s short, and when she 
forgits she fills up the gaps. I think you 
‘may take off at least half; and it’s about the 
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same with David. No doubt Mr. Morton has 
cut himself, and that Uncle Tim has taken 
him home. He certainly couldn’t be in bet- 
ter hands than Granny Longley’s.’ ‘I guess 
you are right, wife; for if he’d cut an arter, 
he’d bled to death long before Longley could 
have got to him; and I’m sure he couldn’t 
have cut all the cords, without he’d chopped 
his leg off.’ SoI went to work; but I couldn’t 
work with any good will, or peace of mind. 
I kept thinking about it, and let the plough 
run out, and made so many balks, that finally 
my boy noticed it, and said, ‘What is the 
matter with the plough, father?’ SezI, ‘The 
matter’s with me, Joshua; I’m thinking about 
Mr. Morton. You know I was the fust par- 
son he got acquainted with amongst us, and 
was the means of bringin’ him into the dees- 
tric. I don’t feel right about it. I’ve a good 
mind to turn the cattle out, and go over to 
Mr. Longley’s.’ ‘I would, father,’ he said; so 
hereI am. Iwas most afeard to ask, arterI 
got into the house; so talked round to find 
out. But Granny tells me you are doin’ nicely, 
and there ain’t a mite of danger of the lockjaw; 
that it’s a pleasure and an honor to take kere 
on you. And she sez she never see a hop- 
vine in the month of July grow half so fast as 
a story will in Molly Graffam’s mouth; and 
I don’t think I ever did.” 

‘*You are very kind, Mr. Blaisdell, to take 
so much pains, and leave your work to come 
up and see me. I think I was very fortunate 
to receive so hard a blow from such an in- 
strument, and no greater damage done; and 
doubly so to find so many kind friends.” 

‘“The whole deestric feel jest as I do, and 
anything we kin do we'll be right glad to; 
but let me ask you, before I go, ’cause my 
wife ll ask me, the fust thing, Did Granny 
Longley charg it?” 

“Yes, sir; she did.” 

‘‘Then you're all right. 


I was gone to 
Pint Petre one winter, and my children got 
hold ef a sharp hatchet, and one on’em cut 
Vother’s littie finger off. Granny was spendin’ 
the arternoon to our house; she clapped the 
finger right on, bound it up, and charmed it 
on, and it grew right together jest like the 


other. O, Granny’s a blessing to the neigh- 
borhood.” 

No sooner had Blaisdell taken leave, than 
farmer Beals came; and at night, Stanwood, 
Spear, Hunter, and nearly all the gang that 
had been at work for Uncle Tim through the 
day, came home with him to see Morton, and 
learn how he was. The next evening, Morton 
missed Uncle Tim’s boys, and inquired forthem. 
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“‘They’re gone to the school-house,” was 
the reply, ‘*to some kind of a rinctum.” 

Morton asked Jake, the next morning, what 
they were doing the night before at the 
school-house, but could obtain no definite 
answer. ; 

Morton, who was extremely anxious to ob- 
tain the use of his limbs by the time the 
Radcliffers returned, was naturally desirous to 
have the bandages removed, to see how it 
progressed and looked, but Granny would not 
consent to it, and on this point she was firm. 

‘* The leg’s doin’ as well as it kin, Mr. Mor- 
ton. There’s no fever; there’s no swellin’; 
you’ve bin most twenty years gittin’ your 
growth, and do you think new flesh kin grow 


‘ina minute? Don’t be childish, but let well 


enough alone.” 

Thus Morton was compelled to submit and 
lie in bed, for she would not permit him to sit 
up. At the end of a week, that seemed an 
age to Morton, she said to him, ‘‘ Mr. Mor- 
ton, if it was my wound, I should not disturb 
the dressing, except to take off the plasters, 
and take out the stitches, till it was entirely 
healed; but it won’t do any hurt now. If you 
want very much to look at it, I’ll open it.” 

‘*T should, grandma’am,” said Morton. 

She accordingly soaked the bandage and 
lint in warm water, and removed them, when 
it was found that the lips of the wound had 
united, as a surgeon would say, by the ‘first 
intention,” except just where the stitches were 
placed. 

‘What can beat that?” said Granny, with 
evident pride and gratification. ‘It’s stuck 
the whole length. There won’t be scarce one 
bit of a scar, when it gits sound.” . 

Morton was greatly delighted, thanked 
Granny once and again, and promised to 
obey her in every respect. 

She kept him on the bed two days more, 
and then permitted him to sit up. The con- 
finement was now far less irksome. His 
books were brought over from Radcliffe; he 
could read, write, and study, and was no 
longer limited to water gruel. The boys car- 
ried him in his chair to the table, and he ate 
with the family. Evenings he talked with 
Uncle Tim, and the neighbors, who were 
constantly dropping in to see him. He also 
posted Uncle Tim’s books, which contributed 
more than anything else to keep him quiet 
and happy, as he felt he was earning some- 
thing. 

Sometimes, evenings, when the neighbors 
were in, he played on his flute, and they sung, 
reviving their experiences of the winter be- 
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fore. When this was noised abroad, some 
who were fond of singing came from a good 
distance to join in these social sings. There 
were plenty of Stanwoods on these occasions, 
as they were a musical race. One evening 
Phil, who, it was rumored in the neighbor- 
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hood, was quite partial to Eliza Longley, came’ 


over very early to supper, having been in- 
vited by Uncle Tim, and with him his cousin, 
Ben Stanwood. Ben was quite anxious to 
see Morton, having heard so much about him 
from Phil, who thought there never was, and 
never would be again, another boy like Mor- 
ton. It was said he fairly shed tears the day 
Morton cut himself, after Uncle Tim drove off 
with him. ; 

Before supper, Morton, Phil, and Ben were 
enjoying quite a lively conversation, in the 
course of which Ben observed, ‘“‘ Mr. Morton, 
the collegers are not all like you; one of ’em 
was down our way, and got into some trouble.” 

‘* Where do you live?” asked Morton.” 

* At the lower end of Mare P’int.” 

He then related to Morton Trafton’s misfor- 
tune in getting into the honey-pot, with all 
the details. Morton laughed so heartily when 
Ben came to tell about his shouting ‘*‘ Oba- 
diah,” with which the readers of the previous 
volume of the series are familiar, that Gran- 
ny interposed, declaring he would open his 
wound if he laughed and squirmed about so. 

** What sent him down on the shore, in a 
cold day, that time of year,” said Morton, 
‘‘and all alone?” 

‘‘ Captain Minot thought he came to steal 
his turkeys, that roosted in the trees, and that 
there was two of ’em, and that t’other’s name 
was Obadiah, and so did we, and that was 
what made us use him so rough; but he said 
he came down to speak a piece when the sea 
was breaking, to make his voice strong.” 

‘*What kind of a looking fellow was he?” 
asked Morton. 

‘* Well, you couldn't judge very well, ’cause 
ne was mud from clew to earing; but we 
flung him into the water, to wash him, and 
after he came out, I thought to myself that he 
must be a good-looking fellow when he was 
clean; and he had first-rate clothes on.” 

** Was he thick-set?” 

‘S'Yes.” 

‘Taller than Iam?” 

‘“‘ Yes, half a head.” 

‘* Black hair, black eyes, and just raising a 
pair of whiskers; had on a bluc coat, with 
bright buttons, gray trousers, high-heeled 
boots, very high in the instep; fine set of 
teeth; shows them a good deal when he 
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speaks, and his tongue seems too large for his 
mouth?” 

‘¢That’s him, exactly.” 

“O, ain’t that rich!” said Morton. ‘* That’s 
worth five dollars. It was Jim Trafton, a fel- 
low that rooms in the hall with us.” 

‘¢ What kind of a chap is he?” 

‘* Four-and-sixpence out of a dollar.” 

** So we judged.” 

‘*He thinks he’s a great speaker, and bel- 
lows like a bull. I suppose he had read about 
Demosthenes declaiming on the sea-beach, 
and so thought he would try; but how he got 
into the building in that plight, without any 
of us seeing him, is more than I can tell. If 
we don’t put it to him, and have some fun out 
of that, next term, then there are no snakes in 
Virginia.” : 

“Tf you can- make him look or feel any 
worse than he did when he took to his heels 
that night, on Mare P’int, you'll desarve a 
pension.” 

‘* How queer,” said Morton, ‘‘ that this af- 
fair should never be found out all this time, 
and never would, but would have been for- 
gotten, if I hadn't happened to have cut my- 
self. I rather think Trafton will open his 
eyes when he finds we know all about it.” 

‘¢ What made him holler for Obadiah,” said 
Phil, ‘‘ if he was alone?” 

‘Tl tell you,” said Morton. ‘‘ We used, 
for fun, to go out on the plains, and shout, to 
see who of us could be heard the farthest; 
and we found we could make ‘Obadiah’ go 
farther than any other word. He remembered 
that, and so used it to cry for help. There 
was nobody with him.” 

It would be rank injustice to Morton’s other 
friends, were we not to refer to the fact that 
Harry Semicolon, his wife, and Morton’s 
landlady, came to see him thg moment they 
heard of his misfortune. Not the least wel- 
come visitor, both to Morton and Uncle Tim’s 
household, was Dr. L., who, having heard 
of Morton’s mishap, rode over on purpose for 
a friendly call, when the cut was nearly 
healed. 

*‘Good morning, Morton. Didn’t come to 
interfere with grandmother’s practice; but 
you know you are one of the boys I like. 
Thought I'd let you know it, and that doctors 
have souls, as well as other folks.” 

**It is very kind in you, doctor, and I am 
greatly obliged to you. Indeed, I should 
have sent for you, when I was hurt; but 
Uncle Tim took me up in his arms as though 
I'd been a six months’ baby, put me into a 
wagon, and brought-me here.” 
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‘*Just like him.” 

Granny now came into the room, and, after 
greeting the doctor with the greatest cordial- 
ity, showed him Morton’s leg, and asked his 
opinion. 

‘“*You are the prince of doctors, grand- 
mother,” was the reply. ‘‘ Nothing could be 
doing better.” 

‘“* Has it not got along remarkably fast, doc- 
tor?” asked Morton, after the old lady had 
retired. 

‘*Wonderfully. I suppose she charmed it.” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘*I hope you don’t put any faith in that 
nonsense.” 

‘* All the neighbors do. You say yourself 
it has healed uncommonly quick,” replied 
Morton, and then told him about charming 
on the finger of Blaisdell’s child. The doc- 
tor laughed. 

“That is one of the old superstitions that 
still lingers in some neighborhoods, and that 
the advance of science has not yet rooted out. 
I often meet, but never quarrel with it.” 

“If you’re going to make light of Granny’s 
gift of charming, it lies upon you to account 
for the marvellous rapidity with which my 
wound has healed.” 

‘That I can do very readily. In the first 
place, let me tell you that you are a good boy, 
a first-rate boy; have taken plenty of exer- 
cise; are regular in your habits; was made up 
right, to begin with; have taken first-rate 
care of yourself, and are still growing, and 
possessed of a sunny, cheerful temperament. 


In short, you are just as near a condition of 


perfect health as is to be found in modern 
life. When a breach is made in such a sys- 
tem, nature stands ready to repair it in the 
most rapid manner, with very little aid from 
any quarter. If that cut had been on Hill, it 
would have required very skilful attendance. 
His morbid temperament would have retarded 
the cure, and perhaps it would have ulcerated, 
instead of healing.” 

‘I know my flesh heals quick, for when I 
have cut myself slightly, or rubbed the skin 
off, it has always healed right up.” 

‘* There is another important circumstance. 
It was a smooth, longitudinal cut, made with 
a perfectly sharp instrument. There was no 
bruising or tearing of the fibres or vessels. 
When the edges of a wound like this are 
brought together in a healthy subject, after 
being cleansed from blood and foreign matter, 
the vessels pour out a fluid that sticks them 
together directly. All this grandmarm knew, 
and did what practice and her own good 
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sense had taught her. That is all the charm- 
ing there was about it. If it had been a 
cross cut, muscles or an artery severed, she 
would have sent for me.” 

““Ay, but the finger of Blaisdell’s child, 
doctor!” ‘ 

“That united by adhesion, which some- 
times occurs when all the circumstances are 
favorable. Experiments of that kind were 
made by physicians hundreds of years ago. 
But if the severed portion of that finger had 
lain on the ground till it was cold, her charm- 
ing never would have made it adhere. I see, 
my boy, that, like all imaginative people, you 
possess a fondness for the marvellous, and a 
leaning to superstition. Better get rid of it. 
Depend upon it, grandmother’s success is the 
result of excellent judgment, long experience, 
and kindness of heart, by no means ignoring ~ 
her command of nerve; for she would sew up 
a wound with as much composure as the crop 
of a turkey, after she had stuffed it to roast. 


CHAPTER VII. 
WHAT THEY DID AT THE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


Tue afternoon succeeding the conversation 
with Phil and Ben, Morton received an im- 
mense letter from home—a family missive, 
written by every member of the household, 
each signing their name at the end of their 
contribution. As the baby could not write, 
his mother wrote for him; but he made his 
mark, an outrageous blot, that left no doubt 
upon the mind of Morton that the little chap 
had either dipped his fingers into the inkstand, 
or upset it. They all expressed the greatest 
surprise that he had not written to them upon 
the reception of what they supposed he would 
consider the best news in the world; to wit, 
that he was to be at home all winter. Now 
the facts are just these: Morton had hastily 
penned a note to Rich on the morning of the 
day he cut himself, intending at night to write 
a long letter to his mother; but after the acci- 
dent he determined to delay writing till he 
could not only inform them of his mishap, 
but also that he was through with the worst. 
of it. 

He walked out to breakfast that morning for 
the first time; and, as he had plenty of time 
on his hands, wrote a reply to his letter, that, 
estimated either by its length or tone, fully 
evinced his appreciation of home and fireside 
joys. You may well think he was not back- 
ward in expressing to his parents his obliga- 
tions to Uncle Tim, his good wife, Granny, 
and.the whole family; or in telling them of 
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the great kindness with which he had been 
treated. This drew from Mr. Morton a letter 
to Uncle Tim, thanking him in behalf of him- 
self, his wife, and family for his generous 
treatment of Henry, couched in such language 
and written in such a spirit, that Uncle Tim 
vowed it paid a hundred times for all that he 
had done, or could do for Morton. In short, 
he was so delighted that he ran down to Blais- 
dell’s with it, and read it to them. 

‘¢ There,” said Blaisdell, when he concluded, 
‘‘ that’s jest what my old mother used to say, 
—ain’t it, wife? — that there’s a great deal in 
the blood. She allers stuck to it that there 
was jest as much in the breed of people as 
there was in the breed of cattle or sheep; that 
no sort of keeping would make anything of 
some breed of cattle, and no sort of bringin’ 
up of some breeds of folks.” 

‘‘T guess she was right,” said Uncle Tim, 
‘* for this boy’s a ‘chip of the old block,’ that’s 
plain to be seen: how square and sensible he 
brings out anything, and howheartsome! This 
letter sounds jest like him.” 

Morton's leg was now nearly healed. The 
term would commence in afew days. He had 
written to Rich; informing. him of his accident 
and recovery, and was preparing to go back 
to Radcliffe the next afternoon. 


‘¢ The last night at Uncle Tim’s : to-morrow 
night in the old room again,” said Morton, as 


he was getting into bed. ‘‘ But I can’t help 
thinking how small my bill for work will foot 
up, this vacation. I had just got fairly hard- 
ened into it, ready to do something, when I 
struck the axe in my leg. Well, I’m ahead of 
the class in the studies of the term; that’s some 
comfort; and shall have plenty of time to read 
and spend on my themes.” 

We do not know that we can furnish a better 
commentary upon these reflections of Morton, 
than by telling our young readers — while he 
is soundly sleeping — what took place at the 
school-house one evening, just after Morton 
was hurt, information concerning which he 
in vain strove to obtain from Jake Longley. 

Upon the evening referred to, the school- 
house was quite well filled with the largest 
scholars, older persons, inhabitants of the dis- 
trict, and several who did not reside in it. 
Blaisdell was there with all his sons, two of 
them being young men over twenty years of 
age, and ship carpenters; farmer Beals, with 
his boys, three of whom were grown up; Phil 
Stanwood, Spear, Hunter, all the men who 
were at work with Uncle Tim the day that 
Morton was hurt, and many of those who 
worked on the dam with the latter the year 
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before. The house was well lighted with can- 
dles, and for a long time all sat in silence, with 
the exception of an occasional, whisper. At 
length Blaisdell and farmer Beals -began to. 
turn their heads from side to side, look around, 
and then ateach other. In the mean time Phil 
Stanwood was industriously punching Jake 
Longley in the ribs, and persistently whisper- 
ing to him, evidently urging him to something 
that Jake was either unwilling or afraid to do. 
Finally, saying sufficiently loud to be heard 
by those nearest to him, ‘‘If I must, I must,” 
he got up, and, with a sort of rush, made for 
the master’s desk, where he stood bolt upright, 
holding on to the desk with one hand, his 
whole face, to the very roots of his hair, as red 
as the comb of any crower in his father’s 
barn-yard. : 

It was thought by the older people that the 
business had better be done in the name of the 
scholars; and Jake Longley, advertised of the 
duty he would be called upon to discharge on 
this occasion,.had prepared in his own mind 
what he considered quite a neat speech. He 
had likewise told it over to his sister Eliza and 
Mehitable Chase, one of his most intimate 
friends of the other sex. They were both very 
much pleased with it. Jake thought he had it 
at his tongue’s end; but the instant he turned 
and faced the audience, it vanished from his 
recollection, and left only an aching void. He 
stood a few moments, nervously griping the 
desk, as though he hoped to squeeze the speech 
out of it; and then, without the least preface, 
looked right down on the floor, and said what 
was probably much more to the purpose than 
his speech would have been, had his memory 
served, — 

‘¢ The very first day Mr. Morton took our 
school, he asked us, after school was done at 
night, if we would do all we could for ourselves 
that winter, if he would do all he could for us. 
We said, ‘ Yes, sir;’ and wedid. Wetried, and 
he tried. We had the best school and the best 
singing-school that ever was; and we loved 
him like a brother. Now he’s laid by, and 
there’s a lot of stuff that he’d begun to hew, 
and was to cut the tops intocord-wood. Some 
of the folks have said, if us boys would get up 
a bee, they would go in and help us. Boys 
ain’t much of broadaxe men, but we can score 
in, beat off, and chop and split cord-wood like 
blazes, and that’s what this meeting is for 
to do.” 

Jake now made another rush for his seat, 
reeking with perspiration. Uncle Blaisdell 
now got up. 

‘‘Neighbors,” said he, ‘‘it is jest as Jake 
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sez; the boy has hit the nail right on the head. 
Mr. Morton has done a great deal for our chil- 
dren; they know it, have been achin’ this long 
time to show it; and they thik now’s their 
chance. We older folks feel jest as they do. 
He has lived in all our families, and there ain’t 
one of us but would have bin glad to kept him 
all the time. I’m sure I should.” 

‘That's so; Uncle Blaisdell,” said several of 
the audience. 

‘‘Ourn,” he continued, ‘‘ was the fust house 
in these parts where he stopped over night; 
and when I come down stairs, arter showin’ 
him up to bed, sez I, ‘ Wife, bless me, if he 
ain’t jest like one of our own folks.’ Simon 
and Andrew have been down to look at the 
sticks, and they think that sixteen good axe- 
men, with the help of the boys, will hew the 
whole of it ina day, cut the tops into cord- 
wood, split and pile itup. Now there’s more’n 
twenty — yes, there’s twenty-five — fust-rate 
axe-men here to-night. I motion we make a 
bee, carry our dinners, and do it right off, 
while it’s good weather. Uncle Longley 
couldn’t be here to-night; but he told me to 
say that he’d be there, and line the sticks.” 

‘*T,” said John Beals, ‘‘ second that motion, 
and furthermore, that next Tuesday be the 
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day, if it js good weather; if not, the next fair 
day.” 

This was agreed to; and when, upon the day 
appointed, they came together, they found 
Uncle Tim had been some time on the spot, 
and had lined logs enough to set them all at 
work. Some time before night the work was 
completed, the timber piled up, and the wood 
placed in tiers. But the whole affair was kept 
from the knowledge of Morton, it having been 
determined that he should not know anything 
about it, till surprised by Uncle Tim’s offering 
to pay him for hewing it. 

There is something wonderfully mysterious 
in relation to the transmission of capacities for 
different departments of labor by parents to 
children. Thus we find generation after gen- 
eration of families among the members of — 
which, with very few exceptions, both capa- 
city and fondness for a particular species of 
mechanical or intellectual effort predominate. 
It does not admit of solution by the force 
of example acting upon the minds of children 
during a formative period, for you will find 
sometimes, in a family of boys, the father of 
whom is a mechanic, where all alike have had 
free access to tools, a portion of them from 
childhood delighting to be tinkering, the desire 
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and ability to use them increasing with age, 
while the others manifest not the least ability 
or inclination for such employments. That it 
is not a matter of imitation to any extent is 
evident from the fact that the germ of an un- 
developed faculty may slumber in a parent, 
be transmitted to, and afterwards appear in, 
the child. 

A gentleman who had been from early life 
constantly engaged in business, was the father 
of two sons eminent for their skill as de- 
signers. The parent, however, had manifest- 
ed no tendency in that direction, nor was 
he ever conscious of possessing any capacity 
of that kind, and had now passed the period 
of middle life. Being at leisure one day after 
dinner, when his circumstances had become 
easy, he sat down at a table on which were pa- 
per and pencil, and, without paying much at- 
tention to what he was about, began to sketch, 
merely to pass away the time. Gradually 
becoming interested, he kept on till he had 
covered the paper, when, 'to -his surprise, he 
found he had produced a sketch of a landscape 
that was familiar to him, being the represen- 
tation of one of the scenes of his boyish sports. 
He showed it to his wife and family, whose 
surprise equalled his own. Being now able to 
gratify his inclinations, he continued to culti- 
vate this newly-discovered gift, till, even after 
that period of life, he became somewhat dis- 
tinguished. Thus it would seem thata faculty 
for the greater portion of a lifetime prevented 
by the pressure of circumstances from devel- 
oping in the parent, was transmitted to the 
sons. 

Uncle Tim’s boys, with the exception of Ja- 
cob, were illustrations of the transmission, 
not, to be sure, of undeveloped abilities, but 
of those most prominent in the father. Jake 
was the best scholar in school, but devoid of 
the least mechanical capacity. If his father 
set him to hew a stick of timber, he was as 
likely to be one side of the line as the other, 
and sure to hew it ‘‘standing.” He never 
could learn to chop into the side of a tree right 
hand forward; and those he cut down looked 
as though the rats had gnawed them. The 
oldest son, who was away from home, was a 
skilful mechanic. The house was full of evi- 
dences of Tom’s ability in that respect — ta- 
bles, bedsteads, chairs, and even cooper ware. 
But Charlie, the youngest boy, excelled all the 
others in this respect, and was never so happy 
as when at work with tools; moreover, was 
exceedingly fond of study. 

Morton, soon ascertaining the ability of this 
lad, became very much attached to him, and, 
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by instruction out of school, did all in his 
power to encourage him and develop his ca- 
pacities. Charlie always claimed the privilege 
of sitting next to Morton at table. But on 
this morning, although Morton was to leave 
that day, his chair was empty. 

*¢Thomas,” said his mother, ‘‘ where is 
Charlie?” 

‘*He’s out in the shed, ma’am, tinkering 
about something. He’s been there ever since 
daylight this morning.” 

*¢ What is he doing?” 

*¢I’m sure I don’t know, mother. He’s al- 
ways making something. I heard the lathe 
going.” 

‘*Go to the door and tell him to come right 
along.” 

After repeated calls, Charlie came, when they 
were ‘about half through; notwithstanding, 
when the others rose he rose, and getting Mor- 
ton by the hand, persuaded him to accompany 
him to the workshop. What was the surprise 
of Morton, when, upon reaching the place, he 
beheld the rudiments for a terrestrial globe! 
The lad had constructed the frame of apple- 
tree wood, rubbed it down with pumice-stone 
and oil, and varnished it. This was really a 
beautiful piece of work, for he had been a 
long time about it, at intervals, having com- 
menced it before the winter school was out. 

He had turned the ball in the lathe, and got 
it of right proportions, a little flattened at the 
poles, and correctly balanced. It was made 
of pine, smootged with sand-paper, and mere- 
ly painted over with two coats of white lead, 
to prevent its cracking, and hung on gimbals, 
so that it revolved with the greatestease. He 
was intending to rub the paint down with 
pumice-stone, and give it one or two more 
coats, as a ground, and then try his hand at 
drawing the continents, oceans, and islands 
upon it, and had been hastening his work in 
order to obtain some instruction from Morton 
before he went. 

Charlie was the youngest child, and his fa- 
ther was proud of his mechanical genius, and 
very strongly attached tohim. He was indeed 
a most industrious, reliable boy. Uncle Tim 
was wont to say that Tom was ‘‘ a smart boy to 
work, but when he went from home and left 
anything in his kere, he didn’t know whether 
*twould be taken kere of or not; but if he left 
anything with Charlie, he knew it would be 
done jest as he would have done it hisself.” 
Whenever, therefore, Charlie wanted money to 
buy any kind of tool, or any material to work 
with, — glue, paint, mahogany, lead, putty, 
or wire, — his father would always indulge him. 
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He had taken a singular method to construct 
a general meridian, since he could not make 
it well of wood, without making it in pieces, 
like the rim of a wheel, as wood would not 
bend edgewise. He bought a large piece of 
sole-leather, and cut it out, using what was 
left for shoe-taps, as he made® his own shoes, 
and those of most of the family. Having pro- 
ceeded thus far, constructed his horizon, me- 
ridian, and the ball of wood, his stock of 
knowledge was exhausted, and he resorted to 
Morton for aid. 

‘*It is impossible for me to do much for you 
now, Charlie,” said Morton, greatly interested ; 
‘there is not time. You must study chartog- 
raphy, and to that end must have books of a 
different character from any you have yet had, 
also instruments; and it will require study, 
time, and patience. All you have done is but 
a beginning.” « 

‘*T can have time this winter, Mr. Morton. 
I shall not lack for patience, for I love this 
subject so much I could study it forever.” 

After some further conversation Morton said, 

‘*Do you take paste and cover the globe with 
white paper; put itonso that it won’t wrinkle; 
then come over to Radcliffe, after I get back 
there, and I’ll get you books that you can take 


home, and instruments, and instruct you; and, 


when I get stuck myself, I can resort to Pro- 
fessor Cleveland. You can then work with a 
pencil, and rub out your mistakes. You can 
cover the meridian with paper, and make your 
figures there in pencil, and.after you have 
been all over it once, can do it with ink or 
paints; and if it don’t suit, and you have pa- 
tience, can wash the whole off, paste on new 
' paper, and begin again. Rich will help you, 
for he loves mathematics, has the patience of 
Job for details, and much more time on his 
hands than I have.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


UNCLE TIMOTHY PUZZLES THE STUDENT. 


WHILE Morton and Charlie were busily en- 
gaged about the globe and the principles of 
projection, the door was opened, and Uncle 
Tim came in with a pail in his hand, the bot- 
tom of which was bulged out and one half of it 
broken across. 


‘* Charlie,” said he, ‘‘ can you put a bottom 
in this pail? ” 

** Yes, father; there’s some half-inch stuff 
overhead just right to make one.” 

‘*Wal, then do it ’twixt now and milkin’ 
time; because your mother wants and must 
have it.” 
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**Do you see your son’s work, Uncle Tim?” 
said Morton, pointing to the globe that stood 
on the bench, ‘* What do you think of it?” 

**T don’t think much of this jography.” 

‘*Why not? If it had not been. for geogra- 
phy our forefathers would all have been slain 
in the civil wars in England, and New Eng- 
land perhaps still been a wilderness.” 

‘*T think childun ought to be larned to read, 
write, and cipher, cast interest, gauge and 
measure timber and land, and make their 
manners; but these new-fangled things I don’t 
think much on; don’t believe in so many doc- 
tors that carry sickness about in their pockets, 
whose trade is to make people sick; lawyers 
that set ’em by the ears, so’s to make business 
for themselves. I say, let the strongest tie 
up fust, just as the cattle do.” 

“That might do very well for you, Uncle 
Tim, who are one of the strong ones, but it 
wouldn’t do quite so well for Uncle Blaisdell, 
who is lame and feeble.” 

‘“*As to the mechanic part, I say that are 
frame, or what ye call it that ball sets in, it'sa 
handsome piece of work as ever I sot eyes on, 
and I call my eye as.good as anybody’s; but it 
ain’t a true round; it’s a leetle farther through 
one way than t’other.” 

‘“‘Tt was not meant to be, father,” said Char- 
lie, ‘‘ because it represents the earth, and the 
earth isn’t exactly round, but a little flattened 
at the poles.” 

‘**Tis flat all over, boy, jest as flat as a pan- 
cake.” 

*©O, no, Uncle Tim,” said Morton. 

“T say ’tis; I know ’tis.” 

‘* When you see a vessel at a distance, what 
part of her do you see first?” 

‘¢ Her mast-heads, with course.” 

‘That is because she is coming up hill; if 
the earth was flat, you would see her hull as 
soon as her spars.” 

‘“‘The workmanship is well enough, and a 
credit to the boy; but ‘pears to.me the time 
would be better spent making a bedstead, a 
table, a plough, harrow, or even a hog’s 
trough, because they'd be of some use.” 

‘* Only see how easy it turns, father,” said . 
Charlie, putting his hand on it and making it 
revolve upon its axis. 

“Yes, durns; that cre is the greatest non- 
sense of all, about the world’s turnin’ round 
and turnin’ over. It stands to reason it don’t, 
nor can’t; if it did, sometimes I should be up- 
side down, and tumble off the airth, and go 
way, way to Bellehac. Why, the water would 
all run out of the wells, and when my wife 
filled the tea-kettle and hung it on the crane 
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over night, there wouldn’t be a drop in it in 
the mornin’.” 

‘* But,” replied Morton, ‘‘there is a princi- 
ple, called attraction of gravitation, that causes 
ali bodies on the surface to tend towards the 
centre.” 

‘* How do I know that ere? I wouldn't give 
a quart of sawdust for your principle of grat- 
ification, that I never see, nor my father afore 
me, that I can’t see, nor smell, nor taste, nor 
feel on, can’t stick my compasses into, nor lay 
my two-foot rule on, drive a nail into, or hook 
on to the steelyards and weigh, and that ain’t 
nothing at all. Expect me fur to believe in 
that? I’m sure I shan’t.” 

‘* But you believe you have a soul, don’t you, 
Uncle Tim?” 

‘¢ Sartin sure I do, Mr. Morton.” 

‘*But you never saw it, nor your father be- 
fore you, either, and you cannot feel of, nor 
taste, weigh, measure, nor stick your com- 
passes into it.” 

**T don’t need to; there’s sunthin’ inside 
speaks for itself, and so does the Scripturs. 
There’s a terrible sight o’ books goin’ round 
nowdays, Mr. Morton, more’n my opinion than 
are profitable. Our childun bring ’em home 
by dozens. I never read ’em; but there’s one 
book I do read; that’s the Scriptur. These 


people are a runnin’, and a talkin’, anda tellin’ 
how the world turns round, when the Scrip- 
tur sez, — ’cause I kin find chapter and varse 
where it sez, — ‘ Say among the heathen, the 
world also shall be established, that it shall not 


be moved.’ Likely the Scriptur would order 
us to tell the heathen a falsehood; and ’twould 
be if the airth is spinnin’ round like a whipped 
top. And I should like to know how big the 
axletree is. Guess it’s bigger’n the bits of his 
gran’mother’s knittin’-needle that consarn there 
of Charlie’s runs on. Then there’s others 
agin’ll take a man to doif he drinks an honest 
glass of old Jamaky, right in the face and eyes 
of Scriptur, that sez, ‘There’s nothing from 
without a man that entering into him can de- 
file him;’ and in another place, ‘Not that 
which goeth into the mouth defileth a man.’ 
And where does liquor go, if it don’t go into 
the mouth?” 

Morton now yielded the point in despair, 
convinced that argument was altogether useless 
with Uncle Tim. 

‘*'You’re a great scholar, Mr. Morton. I’d 
like to have you tell me one thing. You see 
this ere pail; what do you s’pose squat the 
bottem out so, and cracked it?” 

**T don’t know; perhaps a cow stepped her 
foot in it.” 





‘*No; that wouldn't done it. "Twas Mr. 
Jack Frost put his foot in thar last winter. I 
put water in to swell it, and forgot to empt’ it. 
What I was comin’ at is this: if I fill a hogs- 
head full of water, and it freezes solid, it will 
squat the bottom out jest like that pail — 
won’t it?” ‘ 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘‘ Wal, then, what’s the reason it won’t if I 
put a pole into it that reaches to the bottom ?” 

Morton thought of the jest played upon the 
learned men of his court by King Charles II., 
who asked of them why it was that if a live 
fish was put into a barrel entirely full of water, 
it would not make it run over. After trying a 
long time to solve the riddle, one of them ven- 
tured to express a doubt of it’s being a fact. 
Morton denied the assertion, telling Uncle Tim 
he was jesting. 

‘“*No, I’m not joking. I’ve got a hogshead 
under my spout to ketch rain water. There it 
sets winter and summer. I used to lose lots 
on’em by freezin’ up. Blaisdell told me to 
puta good stout spruce stake in it, when I 
thought ’twas goin’ to freeze, and I laughed at 
him. He sez, ‘ You try it;’ and I did try it; 
and I hain’t lost one since; and that was ten 
year ago.” 

**T’m sure I don’t know.” 

** Wal, you’ve got nothin’ else to do but study : 
study that ere ‘out.” 

Before Morton could reply, Mr. Longley 
came to the door, and called, — 

“Dinner!” 

“‘ Dinner!” cried Morton. ‘I have gota 
letter to write, and my things to pack up.” 

‘*T wanted to settle with you, Mr. Morton, 
afore you went, for makin’ out my bills and 
hewin’ the timber; but we kin do that arter 
we git to your place.” 

‘“‘Timber, Uncle Tim! I hope you don’t 
think I’d take anything for the little timber | 
hewed, after staying with you all this time, 
and receiving such kind treatment.” 

‘* Ay, we'll see about that. You'll be want- 
ing it, too, when the college begins.” 

After dinner they set out for Radcliffe. Mor- 
ton could walk very well on a level surface, 
but it hurt him to get in or out of a carriage, 
and to go up or down stairs. Uncle Tim put 
him into the wagon, and when they arrived at 
the hall, took him in his arms and carried him 
up stairs. 

‘“*You oughter staid at our house longer, 
Mr. Morton. How are you goin’ to git your 
victuals?” 

‘* Rich will be here to-morrow or next day, 
and Harry’s wife will see to me till he comes 
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Ican get excused from prayers, and the fel- 
lows will help me up and down fora day or 
two, till my leg gets strong. I tell you, Uncle 
Tim, we Radcliffers are just like brothers.” 

‘* Now, Mr. Morton, we'll jest fix up our lit- 
tle business, since you insist on leavin’ it all 
to me.” Uncle Tim pulled out from a pocket 
in his waistband a handful of bank bills, 
and from a side pocket a sheepskin purse. 
‘*There,” said he, placing some bills on the 
table, and some change top of them, ‘is the 
pay for the timber that was hewed last spring. 
That wasn’t all settled up for then. There,” 
laving down a five dollar bill and a silver dol- 
lar on it, ‘is the pay for makin’ out my bills 
tother day. There,” making two more piles, 
‘‘is twenty-five dollars for hewin’ timber and 
pilin’ it up, and ten dollars for choppin’ wood, 
cordin’ it up, and cullin’ out the ‘ refuge’ this 
fall.” 4 
‘* What, Uncle Tim! you are thinking of 
some other job, and have got mixed up.” 

‘**No, I hain’t mixed up.” 

‘‘ Why, I didn’t work but three or four days 
before I cut myself, and I haven’t cut a stick 
of cord-wood this fall.” 

“*Yes, you have; you’ve.done the work, and 
you’ve got to have your pay for it; so take it, 
and say no more about it.” 

“IT can’t, Uncle Tim. You must allow that 
I know what work I’ve done.” 

“‘That’s wus than tellin’ me the airth is 
round, and turns round. Think I can’t believe 
my owneyes? We'll jest ride down there, and 
you shall see for yourself.” And catching Mor- 
ton up, he hustled him into the wagon, and 
drove to the woods. 

There was the timber hewn, and the cord- 
wood cut and corded up. 

‘* What d'ye say to that?” said Uncle Tim. 

‘“‘T never cut one stick of the wood, nor 
hewed a quarter part of that timber; and I 
cannot take the pay.” 

“TI shan’t pay anybody else, for I didn’t hire 
anybodyelse. The money belongs to you, and 
I'll leave it on your table.” 

Morton supposed that Uncle Tim, who em- 
ployed a great number of men, and carried 
most of his affairs in his head, had hired some 
one to finish the job, and forgotten it, and that 
after a while he would remember the individ- 
ual. Returning, they met Dick Semicolon, 
with a fishing-rod in his hand. 

‘*“Dick,” said Morton, ‘‘ have you been round 
here all the vacation?” 

* Fes, sir.” 

‘Have you seen anybody hewing timber in 
that pine growth?” 
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‘You mean where that timber is piled up?” 

“ec Yes.” 

** There was a lot of men come there, and 
boys with ’em. O, I wish you could have seen. 
the axes fly. They hewed it all in one day, 
cut all that wood, and got done long before 
night. There was as much as thirty of ’em. 
Mother made coffee fgr ’em, and father and I 
carried it down. Mr. Longley can tell you all 
about it, for he was one of ’em; he was the 
head one.” 

Morton looked Uncle Tim in the face, who 
tried hard to keep his countenance. 

‘*Now, you good old man, I understand 
what that meeting at the school-house meant, 
about which I could find out nothing from 
Jake or you. And did the district do all that 
for me?” 

**Tt was the childun started it, Mr. Morton, 
and the rest of us didn’t need much coaxin’. 
I never see men work with better will than they 
did that day, or go home lighter hearted.” 

** How shall I thank them for such a noble 
act of friendship?” 

**T’ll tell you what will be better than any 
thanks, and please ’em more.” 

‘* What is that?” 

‘* Come over and give us a bit of a speech 
next Fourth of July, about anything you please, 
in the school-house.” 

“T will, Uncle Tim.” 

* And stop at my house?” 

‘‘ And stop at yourhouse. And I'll persuade 
Rich to deliver a poem. I shouldn’t have had 
so many friends, Uncle Tim, if I hadn’t cut 
myself.” 

‘““You’d had jest as many; p’haps 
wouldn’t found it out so soon.” 


you 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—e—— 


— Ir is said that a person calling from x ° 
balloon to persons on the earth is distinctly 
heard only one hundred yards from the earth ; 
while a person in a balloon can hear the words 
uttered by the human voice distinctly five hun- 
dred yards distance from the earth. The whis- . 
tle of a locomotive can be heard three thou- 
sand yards in the air; the rumble of a locomo- 
tive train twenty-five hundred yards; the report 
of a musket and the bark of a dog eighteen . 
hundred yards; the crow of a cock and the 
peal of a bell sixteen hundred yards; orches- 
tral music andthe roll of a drum fourteen - 
hundred yards; the human voice one thou- 
sand yards. These facts are taken from an 
article written by Mons. Flammaron. 
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BOY AND SWORD. 
BY B. P. SHILLABER. 


UR dear boy, through the house at play, 
Like a glad sunbeam everywhere, 
Found in a closet’s gloom one day 
A sword that long had hidden there. 


The shining blade was quickly bared, 
And many a question followed fast 

Regarding acts in which had shared 
The sword in distant seasons past. 


Then fearful tales of war we told, 
Where cruel men, in fearful strife, 

Had met, by wicked hate. controlled, 
And with the sword took many a life; 


How towns were burnt ’mid horrors dire, 
With little children, even, slain — 

Of cannon’s crash and rifle’s fire, 
Of bursting shells and leaden rain. 


We made a strenuous appeal 

To his young heart for sympathy, 
Pointing the moral with the steel, 

And looked some answering sign to see. 


But vain we sought responsive tear; 
And, drinking in each earnest word, 
No thought of pity or of fear 
His young pugnacious nature stirred. 


His cheek was flushed; his eye was bright; 
He grasped the sword with firmer hold; 
The spirit of ensanguined fight 
Seemed rampant in our three-year-old. 


**¢ Now should a rebel come,” he said, 
**T’d cut him with the sword in two; 
And should a tiger show his head, 
I'd have it off before he knew; 


‘And if a great big Indian dares 
To show his face, I’ll fix him quick ; 
And if there were a hundred bears, 
I'd kill ’em with a single lick.” 


To lift the sword he effort made, 
But, far too weighty for his arm, 

Sank to the floor the shining blade, 
Bloodless and innocent of harm. 


But still the warlike fever blazed; 

The childish eye gleamed fiercely bright, 
As on the burnished steel he gazed, 

His thought still resting on the fight. 


The rebels, tiger's, Indians, bears, 
Still ran in his young curly head, 
And, clinging to the sword, up stairs 

It bare him company to bed. 


Early begins the thought of strife; 
Like the young lions, in their play, 
Youth mingles with fair dreams of life 

The struggles of a later day. 


And in a little three-year-old 

The whole of life is gathered up, 
As acorns, waitingly, enfold 

The mighty oak within their cup. 


OHARITY. 


| [WITH FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION.] 


|. 
A POET says, 


‘* Heaven-born art thou, Charity,” 


and the Bible, in speaking of Christian graces, 
calls Charity “‘ the greatest.” The picture in 
this number represents a scene common among 
us, especially in our cities, when the half-clad, 
half-fed, penniless child seeks relief from the 
miseries that encompass him, even although 
the relief is but for the moment. ‘‘ The poor 
ye have with you alway,” and while many un- 
deserving people impose upon the kind-hearted 
and the charitable, it is also true that many 
an honest family is, through disease or 
misfortune, suffering from want of the bare 
necessaries of life, starving, perhaps, through 
lack of the ‘‘ crumbs that fall from the rich 
man’s table.” It is better occasionally to be 
made the victims of evil-minded impostors, 





than to turn away a single one of ‘God's 
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poor” from your door. The benevolent store- 
keeper, as he stands at his door on a cold 
winter evening, and makes glad the heart and 
comforts the body of the poor child that begs 
a little food or a few pennies, can retire to his 
bed with a happier heart than if he had shut 
the door against the appeal of poverty. We 
should remember the words of Him who said, 
‘‘TInasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” So long as there is sin in the 
world, there will be sorrow and poverty; and 
if we are well clad, well fed, and in possession 
of the comforts of life, we should not only be 
thankful for them, but should do all that in 
us lies to promote the happiness of others. 

A little time ago a man came to our door in 
a drenching rain, and hastily and urgently 
asked for a few cents with which to obtaina 
night’s lodging. It seemed singular that an 
able-bodied man should be in that situation; 
but a few inquiries satisfied us that he was 
honest. A little exertion on our part was suf- 
ficient to secure employment for him, and to- 
day he is in a responsible position at a good 
salary, with the confidence of his employers, 
and with good prospects of success in business. 
A harsh word or an unkind refusal might 
have started him on the way toruin. So when 


our boys and girls look at the picture, let 
them remember that poverty is not always a 
crime; that many good people are proper ob- 
jects of charity, and that even a few cents 
from our little purses may purchase great 
results for many sorrowing and suffering 
hearts. 


——_—— 


SOPHIE'S GOOD FORTUNE. 
BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


ee OPHIE ARNAUD, attend to your les- 
son!” called Miss Saul, rapping smart- 
ly on the desk with her lead pencil. 

Sophie blushed guiltily, slipped a parcel 
which she held in her hand into her desk, and 
fixed her eyes upon her German Grammar. 

The frewn cleared away from Miss Saul’s 
brow, and she was half sorry for having spo- 
ken so sharply, for there was not another girl 
in school who was so respectful and obedient 
to her as Sophie Arnaud, For in spite of the 
scowling, which had become habitual to her, 
and her authoritative air, none of the girls 
stood much in awe of Miss Saul. She was 
the very embodiment of poverty and hard 
work. Her little, vinegary face was lined and 
seamed by care; great steel-bowed spectacles 
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sat astride her pinched-up nose, and shielded 
her little squinting gray eyes from the light; 
she wore her wisp of snuff-colored hair drawn 
tightly back into a pug of about the size of a 
thimble; and the alpaca dress, of about the 
same shade as her hair, which she wore week 
in and week out, had grown shiny on the 
shoulders, like a poor, country minister’s coat. 
So how could a set of misses whose: ideas of 
earthly greatness consisted in having ‘lots 
of money,” and dressing stylishly, be expected 
to have much respect for poor Miss Saul? 
Little Miss Dalrymple, the teacher of music 
and drawing, who was always beflounced and 
befurbelowed up to her eyes, and whose wa- 
terfall was, like Professor ——’s stove polish, 
‘a marvel of scientific ingenuity,” fared much 
better at their hands. But then, too, Miss 
Dalrymple had a beau, and that, of course, 
gave her additional consequence. Indeed, I 
think Miss Dalrymple was treated with more 
deference than even Madame La I‘litte, the 
principal. For, though Madame dressed fine- 
ly enough, and put on a great many airs, there 
was something about her that savored of ‘*a 
decidedly plebeian origin,” as Miss Arabella 
Livingstone, the leader of the exclusive set, 
declared; and there was a whisper afloat that 
her real name was Ann Flitters, instead of 
the high-sounding Madame Antoinette La 
Flitte, which graced the school circular, and 
that her connection with a —— Street milli- 
nery establishment was not of very ancient 
date. 

But all that is neither here nor there; it is 
not Madame La Flitte’s story that I am going 
to tell you, but Sophie Arnaud’s. 

The school had been Sophie’s home ever 
since she could remember. Her mother, a 
penniless orphan girl, who had taught in this 
same school, though before Madame La Flitte’s 
day, had married a young Frenchman. He 
was of a high family, and his father, in- 
dignant at his marrying, as he considered, be- 
neath him, disowned him at once. Forced to 
support himself and wife, the young man had 
chosen an artist’s profession. But, though he 
had talent, money did not come easily, and, | 
worn out and discouraged, he died five years 
after his marriage, leaving his wife and two 
little girls penniless. She obtained a situation 
with Madame La Flitte, who had then just 
become principal of the school. It was the 
same place that Miss Saul had now. She had 
all the hard work of the school, and scarcely 
enough salary to provide herself and her chil- 
dren with the necessaries of life. When So- 
phie was seven, and Bessie four, she died. 
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They were both unusually bright and intelli- 
gent children, and Madame saw that the day 
might come when they would be useful to her 
in the school; so, instead of sending them to 
the Foundling Hospital, as she had at first 
thought of doing, she decided to keep and 
educate them. I will not say that Madame’s 
aim was solely a selfish one; she may have 
felt pity for the children. There is a tender 
spot in almost everybody’s heart, and there 
may have been one in Madame La Filitte’s, 
though it was down so far that nobody had 
ever discovered it. 

And Bessie was made to understand, at once, 
that the great aim of her life was to be, to re- 
pay Madame for her kindness. And, being a 
conscientious little girl, she studied faithfully 
to that end, never murmured at Madame’s 
harshness, — for Madame was very often harsh, 
—ran on errands till her feet ached, washed 
the dishes when Bridget had the toothache, 
and took the chambermaid’s place when that 
young woman left in a huff, as Madame’s ser- 
vants often did, and, in short, held herself in 
readiness to wait upon everybody. Now, 
though she was only fourteen, she often heard 
the recitations of the younger pupils, and 
showed, Madame remarked with secret de- 
light, a remarkable aptitude for teaching. 

But poor little Sophie’s tastes did not run in 
that direction; and try as hard as she might, 
she could not look forward with pleasure to 
the prospect of being, all her life, a teacher in 
Madame La Filitte’s school, especially as she 
had inherited her father’s talent, and drawing 
had. lately grown to be a passion with her. 
Madame had refused to allow her to take les- 
sons. An artist was not what she intended 
her for, she said. She would be good for 
nothing, like her father, if she got that idea 
into her head. 

Sophie listened without a word, though 
there was a flash of her brown eyes when 
Madame spoke so contemptuously of her fa- 
ther. But the girls who dd take drawing les- 
sons told her a good deal of what was taught 
them, and Miss Dalrymple gave her a hint 
now and then, and every moment of time that 
Sophie could get was devoted to her beloved 
art, and all her dreams were of the time when 
she should earn money enough by her pic- 
tures to pay Madame La Flitte all that she 
owed her, and to support herself and Bessie. 
But drawing with crayons had grown to be 
very tame. For the last year Sophie’s greatest 
earthly desire had been for a set of artist’s 
materials; and you will not wonder that she 
was not attending to her lesson when Miss 
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Saul spoke to her, when I tell you that she 
held now the coveted treasures in her hand. 
Paints, and oils, and brushes, and canvas — 
everything that she could desire was there, in 
a box with a néwspaper tied around it. And 
the box she had found in her desk, with her 
name written on it. Who had putit there 
was amystery. But she had had only a mo- 
ment to examine it when Miss Saul’s voice 
broke in upon what she half fancied was a 
dream of delight. Sophie bent her eyes upon 
her German Grammar, as I said, all uncon- 
scious that Madame, from the back part of the 
room, had witnessed the whole. 

‘*It seems to me that I hear you spoken to 
for idleness oftener than any young lady in 
school,” she said, now, very sharply. ‘I 
should like to see that box that interests you 
so much.” And she stood in front of Sophie’s 
desk, and held out her hand. 

Sophie grew pale with fear. She actually 
hesitated a little, while Madame’s face grew 
ominously dark. 

When she did draw it forth, Madame took 
it and opened it with heart-rending coolness, 
while all the girls looked on curiously, and 
Miss Saul forgot to scold them. 

‘*Humph!” said Madame, when she saw 
what the box contained; and her face was like 
athunder-cloud. ‘‘ Where did you get this?” 

‘*T found it in my desk. I don’t know who 
put it there,” faltered Sophie. ‘‘ But O, Mad- 
ame, please let me keep it! I will never look 
at it again in school hours.” 

But with another muttered ‘‘ Humph!” Mad- 
ame swept away, carrying the precious box 
with her. 

There was a murmur of indignation all over 
the school-room as the door closed behind her; 
but that was little comfort to poor Sophie. 
She was glad enough when she was free to go 
to her own room, away up in the very top of 
the house, where no one could intrude, and 
cry out a little of her grief. 

Bessie was there before her, trying, with 
clumsy little fingers, to sew up a long rent in 
her calico dress. Bessie had a dreadful pro- 
pensity for tearing dresses, and was continu- 
ally incurring Madame’s displeasure thereby. 
Sophie went to her assistance, as usual. She 
took the needle and thread, which Bessie re- 
linquished with a great sigh of relief, and for 
the moment almost forgot her own sorrow in 
relieving Bessie’s. She did not even tell of it, 
for she remembered that poor little Bessie had 
a good many small sorrows of her own to 
bear, and she liked to be always bright and 
cheerful when she was by; and she knew 
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that if she spoke of that,box she could not; but she never responded very cordially to her 
keep back the tears. caresses. 

Bessie picked up the piece of a newspaper ‘* And I owe all my good fortune to the one 
which Sophie had brought up stairs, as well | who sent me the box!” said Sophie, one day 
as the string that had been tied around the | when she was talking it all over in the-school- 
box, feeling, half-unconsciously, as if any- | room with a knot of girls. ‘If I could only 
thing that had been wrapped about that was | find out who it was!” 
precious. |. Miss Saul was listening, and Sophie saw a 

‘‘ Sophie, here is our name!” said Bessie, | faint flush creep over her little sallowface. A 
suddenly, as she read; ‘‘and—O, Sophie, | sudden suspicion darted into her mind. It 
papa’s name was Jules Arnaud! Just read | seemed very improbable; but then, who could 
this!” And Bessie’s blue eyes grew wide | it have been? 
with wonder. Sophie took the paperfrom her| ‘‘ Miss Saul, it was you — wasn’t it you?— 
hands, and this is what she read : — | who sent me the box of paints?” she said, 

‘“‘The relatives of Jules Destournelles Ar- | when she met her alone in the hall that 
naud, of Paris, France, will hear something | day. 
to their advantage by calling at the office of ‘“*T? Why should you think —” Miss Saul 
the subscribers, Morris and Wellington, 81 | began; but Sophie saw the flush on her face 
— Street, New York.” again, and was sure that she ate not been 

‘‘He was our grandfather, Bessie!” cried | mistaken. 

Sophie. ‘ ‘Something to our advantage’ may She threw her arms around Miss Saul’s 
mean that there is money for us. Grandfa- | neck, and kissed the prim mouth and the-little 
ther was rich, I know, and papa was his only | withered cheek. 

son.” ‘*‘Dear, dear Miss Saul, how can I ever 

‘* Shall you tell Madame?”’ asked Bessie. thank you? And—andI thought you were 

‘*No, I shall not tell Madame,” answered | cross!” she said, impulsively. 

Sophie. ‘I am going now to No. 81 —— ‘* There, there, child, it was nothing to 
Street, and you must go with me!” And the | speak of. I have a cousin in that line of 
two little girls stole out of the house without | business, and they cost me very little,” said 
a word to anybody, and found their way to | Miss Saul. ; 

Messrs. Morris and Wellington’s office. Sophie and Bessie staid at Madame La 

The advertisement had been in the paper a | Flitte’s until the end of the school year, and 
long time, and they had begun to despair of | then they went to live with Mr. Morris, who 
ever having an answer to it; and surprised | hadconstituted himself their guardian. And, 
enough they were to see the heirs of ‘‘Jules | to everybody’s surprise, Miss Saul went too, 
Destournelles Arnaud,” who presented them- | as governess, taking with her her invalid 
selves. But there was no doubting Sophie’s | mother, whom she supported. And the snuff- 
straightforward little story; and if there had | colored alpaca was discarded, and she wore 
been, the proofs were ready. Sophie hadkept | nice and handsome dresses; indeed, one of 
her mother’s marriage certificate, which she | the girls at Madame La Flitte’s declared that 
had given her before she died — perhaps with | she met her in the street one day without 
some faint hope of a day like this — carefully | her spectacles, and with a waterfall on; but 
tucked away in the little French Testament | whether Miss Saul was capable of so great 
which had been her papa’s. | vanity as that, I doubt. 

You can imagine Madame La Flitte’s sur-| You may be sure that Sophie took lessons 
prise when Messrs. Morris and Wellington | in drawing and painting of the best masters 
waited upon her with the wonderful news that | to be found; and she was very successful, as 
the children had become the sole heirs to a | almost everybody is who is diligent and per- 
fortune of —I really don’t dare to tell you | severing. Next year she and Bessie and Miss 
how much, for fear you may look as incredu- | Saul are going to Europe with Mr. Morris, 
lous as Madame did. | and there she expects to accomplish wonders. 

When she was persuaded that it was really Miss Saul and Bessie are sure that she will 

true, there was no end to the caresses she lav- | be a famous artist. . 
ished upon Sophie and Bessie, and Bessie’s | 
unsuspicious little heart was quiet now; but. 
Sophie could not quite forget, though she was| —— SPIRIT RAPPINGS began, it is said, 
generous and forgiving. She paid Madame in America about 1848, but did not attract 
ten times over for all she had done for them, | attention in England until 1851. 
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8T. VALENTINE’S DAY. 
[WITH FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION. ] 


HE observance of St. Valentine’s Day is 
gradually going into disuse, and we do 
not regret it, for although many pleasant re- 
_ membrances are connected with sending notes, 
pictures, and harmless fun of our boyhood, 
there has always been a tendency to abuse the 
supposed privileges of the day, and under the 
protection of secrecy to do many discreditable 
things. In olden times the day was observed 
with great enthusiasm, and we find that more 
than fifteen hundred years ago it was an oc- 
casion of wild festivities. It was originally a 
heathen observance, and was one of the many 
customs which the early Christian leaders at- 
tempted to turn to a religious use, and as in 
the third century there was a priest — Valen- 
tine by name — who was beheaded at Rome 
on the 14th of February, ‘‘St. Valentine’s 
Day” quickly became a popular festival. But 
the old saint would hardly approve of many 
things that were then, and are now, done un- 
der his assumed patronage; the religious ele- 
ment disappeared from the ceremonies, and 
the day became one of miscellaneous fun- 
making; and as time went on, many things 
were introduced not. conducive to high ideas 
of morals or refinement. In this country 
the sending of anonymous letters has been 
the leading feature of the day, and limited 
mainly to young people. But anonymous 
letter writing gives such opportunities for 
mischief, that the custom is not to be recom- 
mended, and is fast passing into disuse. If 
any of our boys and girls should feel inclined 
to send valentines, let them be sure that they 
send nothing they would be unwilling their 
parents should see. The principle is true in 
, valentines as in all things else — never to do 
that which if known would bring a blush of 
shame. 


A STORY ABOUT BONES. 
BY JOSIE KEEN. 


N aright pleasant, cheery-looking home in 
one of our western cities, a merry group 
of children were at play in the cosy sitting- 
room. It was Carrie Stanley’s birthday, and 
her mother had permitted her to invite a few 
of her schoolmates to spend the afternoon 
with her. They had played for a while magi- 
cal -music, hunt the slipper, and other games, 
until quite tired out. Just as they were won- 





dering what to do next, Mrs. Stanley entered 
the room with a plate of fine rosy apples. 

‘“©O, mamma!” exclaimed Carrie, ‘ you 
have come just in time, for we all need to 
rest; and while eating the apples, won’t you 
please tell us a story?” 

‘6Yes, do!” exclaimed the others in chorus. 

‘¢ Well, dear children, since you are all so 
anxious for a story, I will grant your request. 
But what shall it be about?” 

““O, any thing you please,” replied Emily 
White. 

‘“‘Then seat yourselves in a half ‘circle 
around my arm-chair, while I put on my 
thinking cap.” 

The children, with eager, expectant faces, 
grouped themselves around Mrs. Stanley, who 
had seated herself in the comfortable arm- 
chair, and taken the youngest pet of the house- 
hold, darling little May, up in her lap. After 
hesitating a moment, she pleasantly asked, — 

‘¢ What say you all to a story about bones?” 

‘* Why, mamma, what kind of a story can 
bones make? I never heard of anything so 
queer, unless you intend to treat them scien- 
tifically, and tell us their use,” said Willie 
Stanley. 

‘No, Willie, for I do not think any of you 
are exactly in the mood for a regular treatise 
on the subject of bones. Still I agree with 
you that they do seem a rather strange thing 
to make a story out of, for one would suppase: 
that they knew nothing whatever about every- 
day affairs; but let me assure you they do. 
Now, for instance, you have all, perhaps, at 
some time during your lives, heard persons 
say, ‘There, I knew something strange was 
going to happen, for I felt it in my bones.’ 
Well, somehow children’s bones also often 
seem to make a great fuss and commotion, 
and usually at the wrong time. 

‘*T will not say a word as to whatI have 
seen doing among the bones of my own little 
flock, for in telling a story itis never best to 
be personal; for this reason, most persons, I 
fancy, begin a story with ‘once upon a time.’ 
Well, once upon a time, when visiting where 
there was quite a large family of children, 
who, I am sorry to say, were not very kind or 
obliging to one another, but may, perhaps, 
have been spoiled by being allowed to have 
their own way, I noticed something rather 
odd about their bones. 

‘* Mary, the eldest daughter, was very beau- 
tiful in outward appearance; she was fond of 
attending parties, could dance till late at 
night, and ‘never feel tired,’ she said. But 
the next morning Mary would lazily declare 
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her bones were not rested enough for her to 
get up until a late hour. Breakfast was kept 
standing, and the servants put to trouble on 
her account. She was never kind or obliging 
to her mother when called upon todo any- 
thing about the house, for her lazy bones were 
ever ready to make some excuse; and yet they 
were always equal to walking miles when out 
shopping in search of ribbon to match an 
evening dress, or when out calling with some 
of her young friends. 

‘*Fred Croswell, who was two years younger 
than Mary, was a strong, stout-looking boy, 
and his bones were all well covered with flesh ; 
nevertheless they were wide awake, and ready 
to ache through and through at every stroke 
of the school-bell. If he had brought in a few 
sticks of wood, or lifted a scuttle of coal, it 
was a sufficient excuse to beg to stay at home, 
loll about, and appear half sick. After school 
hours, however, his bones were as quiet and 
comfortable as possible; in fact, seemed to 
be taking a rest among their soft cushions, 
for you heard nothing more about their ‘ ach- 
ing so hard,’ while Fred would be as bright 
and ready for fun as any one. 

‘*His brother Charley also had the most 
knowing bones imaginable. No matter how 
hard he might be playing; only put before 
him, ever so quietly, an Arithmetic, with a 
rather long lesson marked out in it, and re- 
mind him that he must prepare his lesson for 
the morrow, and at once the bones over his 
eyes would set up such an aching, and the lips 
would wail forth, ‘O, I can’t do these sums 
now, for my head aches:’ books were then 
thrown aside, and the next day his indulgent 
mother was coaxed for an excuse to take to his 
teacher. 

‘*Ask him to go an errand for you, and, 
presto! not a bone remembered that it had 
ever been used; for Charley would stretch, 
and yawn, and make the greatest fuss possi- 
ble, instead of at once running off in an obli- 
ging manner. And yet these very bones were 
all active enough when the boys wanted him 
for any out-door sport. Then he could fly 
around as briskly as any one, play tag, and 
be the spriest among them all. 

‘*Susie’s bones often seemed to actin the 
same singular way. She was usually a mer- 
ry-hearted creature, could play, sing, or romp 
about as lively as any child; but if seated at 
her work, or reading an interesting book, and 
she was kindly asked to go up stairs for some- 
thing, her bones would suddenly remind her 
that she was altogether too tired to stir, and 
a fretful voice would say, ‘Ma, Iam 200 tired; 
do send Kate!’ 
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‘* Kate was the youngest one in the family 
except the baby, and had not yet learned to 
listen to what her bones had tosay; and being 
a good-natured, obliging child, she was kept 
upon the trot pretty much all the time by her 
less obliging brothers and sisters. 

‘© Now, dear children, I think I have told 
you quite enough about bones. Have you 
ever heard of their acting in such a strarige 
way?” 

‘‘Why, mother, I think, after all, you have 
told us a pretty good story out of an odd sub- 
ject. I guess, too,” replied Willie, ‘‘we all 
of us know what it means to have our bones, 
at times, make a fuss after the same fashion; 
but for the future, when mine begin to grum- 
ble at the wrong time, and in such a ridicu- 
lous manner, I shall recall your story, and 
laugh at them.” 

‘That is right, Willie; for, with a good 
resolution, bones can be brought under sub- 
jection to carry out the will with kind, cour- 
teous promptness. And in doing so, the 
heart will be far more light and happy than 
in yielding to what disobliging, grumbling, 
lazy bones may have to say. ; 

‘* Now I must leave you to play.a while till 
tea is ready, when Carrie, I know, will be glad 
to divide her birthday cake, that has a ring in 
it. Finger bones, I guess, will soon be active 
enough in searching for it.” 


LASTING TREASURES. 


BY GENEVIEVE. 


ARTH’S brightest joys are born to die, 
The fondest hope, the fairest flower; 
The dearest will the soonest fly — 
They linger but a fleeting hour. 


And is there nothing free from change, 
Nothing to toil for or to win? 

Shall we through earth’s vast gardens range 
To find no lasting fruits within? 


Yes, there are joys which will remain, 
Though heaven and earth should pass away, 
And will the trusting heart sustain, 
F’en in the saddest, darkest day. 


A noble purpose, lofty aims, 
Unfaltering trust in God alone, 

A heart that yields to duty’s claims, 
And makes another’s griefs its own — 


These are the treasures that will bring 
A harvest full of sweet content, 

And make life’s winter bloom and sing 
With memories of a life well spent. 
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MARRYING IN HASTE. 
BY H. ELLIOTT McBRIDE. 


CHARACTERS. — Mrs. BALDWIN, ax old lady 
fond of money and of using high-flown lan- 
guage ; JACOB BALDWIN, her son ; CLARISSA 
WILKINSON, a lady from the city, and board- 
tng with Mrs. BALDWIN. 


Scene I.—A Room in Mrs. BALpwIn’s House. 
Mrs. BALDWIN and JAcos discovered. 


Facob. Mother, what do you think of our 
boarder, Miss Wilkinson ? 

Mrs. Baldwin. 1 think her a very excellent 
and stupendous young lady, and I think you 
would do well to try to win her. 

Sacob. Me! O, do you think I could suc- 
ceed? I take her to be a very grand lady, and 
I have some doubts as to whether she would 
condescend to accept me if I should propose. 

Mrs. Baldwin. Pooh! You're as good as 
anybody. A leetle rough and countrified in 
your way, p’rhaps, but sensible gals never look 
at that — they look beyont — they look at the 
heart. I know Miss Wilkinson is a grand 
lady, for her trunk is numbered 59 Fifth Av- 
enue, and you know only the highest classifi- 
cations preside on Fifth Avenue. 

Facob. Yes, I am aware of that, and as 
soon as I noticed the number on the trunk I 
set it down that she belonged to the aristoc- 
racy. 

Mrs. Baldwin. I am of the opinion that 
Miss Wilkinson has got tired of the hollerness 
and the hypostasy of fashionable life, and she 
has come out into the country to find one true 
heart and’ an accepterable and agreeable com- 
pannyun. Now if you are one half as smart 
as your mar was when she was young, you 
will perceed immediately to lay siege to the 
young lady’s heart, hand, and fortin’, and 
take them to yourself. You can do it, I know. 

Facob. Ihave no doubt the young lady is 
very wealthy, but then to be a Fifth Avenuer 
she doesn’t put on much finery. 

Mrs. Baldwin. That shows her good sense. 
I take her to be one who does not make a fool 





of herself by wearin’ silks and satins where 
there ain’t no use for it. She knows we are 
plain, country people, and it would be en- 
tirely out of place for her to be puttin’ on 
flounces and furbelows out here. But, Jacob, 
take my word for it, the gal’s got the tin, and 
can shill it out when occasion requires. 

Facob. I believe you, mother. 

Mrs.. Baldwin. And then did you notice 
how bootiful she dresses? Everything fits tip 
top. Her sacque is jest the right length, and 
her dress throughout is fomme i cot. 


Facob. Yes, 1 reckon it is, but I don’t know: 


what that means. Your French and Latin 
phrases always swamped me. 

Mrs. Baldwin. It is necessary for me to 
have some French and Latin at my command 
when I have such a stylish boarder as I have 
at present. 

Facob. Miss Wilkinson doesn’t indulge in 
French — does she? 

Mrs. Baldwin. No, not when talking to 
me; but then that shows her good sense. She 
knows we are plain people, and she thinks it 
would look too much like makin’ a show and 
tryin’ to put on airs to doso. I have no doubt 
she can talk French and German, and Turk- 
ish too, but I felt a leetle delikit about axin’ 
her. 

Facob. You know I’ve been keeping com- 
pany with Ruth Hopkins for some time. 

Mrs. Baldwin. Yes. 

Facob. Well—I— 

Mrs. Baldwin. Well, out with it. You 
beant ingaged to her — be you? 

Facob. No. 

Mrs. Baldwin. I thought not. You'd a 
told me first afore you’d a axed her—wouldn’t 
you? 

Facob. Of course I would. 

Mrs. Baldwin. Well, what about Ruth? 

Facob. Well, I was—that is, I was just 
thinking — 

Mrs. Baldwin. Out with it; don’t. be a 
goose, and stammer .so much. You ain’t a 
goin’ to let a little boyish. likin’ take you off 
when you can git a rail Fifth Avenue high- 
flyer? 
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Facob. I’ve been considering the matter — 

Mrs. Baldwin. (Impatiently.) Well, now, 
Jacob, you allers was asort of a goose — wantin’ 
to be a kind of a lamb, and _believin’ in love 
stories. Why, Miss Wilkinson has got piles 
of money, no doubt; and poor little Ruth Hop- 
kins she won’t git more’n a cow and a bed- 
stead or two for a settin’ up. 

Facob. Tm wanting at the money just as 
bad as you are, mother; and I like the lady 
too — she’s so grand and stylish. But what I 
wanted to say was, would it be right and hon- 
orable for me to stop going to see Ruth when 
I’ve been courting her so long? 

Mrs. Baldwin. Pooh! There you go again, 
Jacob. Why, didn’t you say jest now that you 
weren’t engaged to Ruth? And if you ain’t 
engaged, why, of course you are free to do 
as you please. Indeed, if I was in your place, 
and was engaged to Ruth, I wouldn’t hesitate 
about assunderin’ the engagement if I could 
git a rail aristocratic like Miss Wilkinson. 
She’s got money, anda feller’s got a right to 
make the best bargain possible. 

Facob. Ruth and I are not engaged, but I 
have been going with her for a long time, and 
I know she will cry and take on about it if I 
leave her. I think she expects that we will be 
married some time, and I don’t know as it 
would be quite honorable to marry Miss Wil- 
kinson, and say nothing to Ruth about it. 

Mrs. Baldwin. You don’t seem to know 
that all is honorable in love and war. A fel- 
ler, as I said afore, has a right to make the 
best bargain possible; and as we ain’t very 
well off in this world’s goods, I think you ort 
to marry so as to make a good deal of money 
by the operation. Have you seen Ruth 
lately? 

Facob. Yes, I saw her to-day. I told her 
what a splendid lady Miss Wilkinson was, and 
tried to hint slightly that I would win her if 
I could. I wanted to see what the effect would 
be. She looked sort of sad, and I almost re- 
gretted after I came away that I had said any- 
thing about it. James Raynor told me to-day 
that everybody was talking about our Fifth 
Avenue boarder, and that everybody said that 
although she wasn’t pretty, she was very styl- 
ish looking, and that I would be a ninny if I 
didn’t make love to her. He said also that I 
was too smart a young man to marry any of 
our country girls, and that a Fifth Avenue 
belle would just suit me. I am well aware of 
the fact that it would be a great thing to marry 
acity lady. I could then feel so much above 
the young men hereabouts. 

Mrs. Baldwin. You talk sensibly now, my 
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son. Don’t bother yourself about Ruth Hop- 
kins, but make all possible speed to win Miss 
Wilkinson. Of course Ruth hain’t no. claims 
upon you. I will leave you now to prepare 
the jasper meal. . ur 
[Zx:¢ Mrs. BALDWIN. 

Facob. It does not seem quite right for me 
to desert Ruth Hopkins, but she’ll soon. forget 
all about it, and thousands of young men 
have done the same thing. Ofcourse I am not 
bound to anybody until I am engaged, and I 
am not engaged to Ruth Hopkins. As my 
mother has said, I have a right to make the 
best bargain possible, and so I shall immedi- 
ately hunt up Miss Wilkinson and know my 
fate. (Looking of.) Ah! she comes. Miss 
Wilkinson, will you walk in? I have some- 
thing to say to you. 


Enter Miss WILKINSON. 


Miss Wilkinson. Mr. Baldwin¢ I have just 
come ih from the garden. It is a delightful 
place to walk. You have spent much time in 
making it such a sweet and beautiful place — 
have you not, Mr. Baldwin? 

Facob. O, no, not much. I have worked in 
it at odd times. 

Miss Wilkinson. 
me, Mr. Baldwin? 

Facob. Yes; please be seated. (They seat 
themselves.) I have something to say that 
may astonish you. In fact I am astonished 
myself when I think that I have courageenough 
to broach the subject, knowing how very dif- 
ferent our lives have been, and how much su« 
perior you are tome. May I proceed? 

Miss Wilkinson. Certainly. I shall hear 
with pleasure anything you may have to say. 

Facob. (Moving his chair towards her and 
taking her hand.) Then, Miss Wilkinson, as 
Iam not a man of many words, I will be as 
brief as possible, and come immediately to the 
point. I have looked into my heart,-and I find 
that I love you. I hardly dare hope that my 
love will be reciprocated, but if it shall. be I 
will be a happy man. Miss Wilkinson— 
Clarissa — will you be my wife? 

Miss Wilkinson. 1 will, Jacob. 


You wished to speak to 


Since I 
have been here I have esteemed you.highly, 
and I know I can be happy as your wife., I 
give you my hand and heart. : 

‘Jacob. Clarissa, you have made me very 
happy. I almost feared to make the, offer, lest 


you should reject me. With sudden determi- 
nation, however, I said that I would,know my 
fate. Come, now we will go to my mother 
and impart to her the joyful news. 
[Zxeunt JacosB and Miss WILKINSON. 
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Scene II.— Same as First. Jacos BALDWIN 
and Miss WILKINSON, now Mrs. wc 
Ba.pwin, discovered: 


Facob. Now, Clarissa, that we are married, 
have you no desire to go to the city again to 
see your friends? 

Clarissa. No, none whatever. I am heartily 
tired of the city, and am never so happy as 
when out in the free, open country. 

Sacob. You know it was my desire that we 
should be married quietly and without any 
preparation, and you acceded to my request. 
You know we were married the next day after 
I proposed to you. 

Clarissa. Yes. 

SFacob. A week has passed away, and you 
have not told me anything of your friends. 

Clarissa. That’s because you never asked 
me anything about them, hubby. 

: Facob. Well, will you be so kind now, my 
dear, as to tell me about your brothers and 
sisters, and where they reside? 

Clarissa. Ihave no brothers. One of my 
sisters is married, and lives in California; the 
other one is single, and in the city. 

Facob. Have you no other relatives in the 
city? 

Clarissa. 

Facob. 
Avenue. 

Clarissa. No, they live on different streets, 
but none of them on Fifth Avenue. 

Facob. They are very wealthy I judge. 

Clarissa. Why do you think so, hubby? 

Facob. (Aside.) She wants to keep me in 
the.dark yet a while as to her wealth. She 
thinks I couldn’t bear the great and glorious 
news. But I think I could, for I am expect- 
ing something gladdening.— (Zo Clarissa.) 
My dear, I may as well tell you all about it. 
I know you are wealthy, but you mustn’t think 
I married you for your money. No, Clarissa, 
I:loved you. 

Clarissa. I’m glad of that, Jacob, for I 
have no money — that is, I haven’t very much. 

Facob. I understand; you don’t consider 
it very much, but I think 7 should. 

Clarissa. You say, Jacob, that you know I 
am wealthy. How did you find it out? 

Facob. Ah, I knew it by your style and your 
dress, and I knew it by the card on your trunk 
saying that you came from No. 59 Fifth Av- 

, enue. 

Clarissa. 


Yes, some uncles and cousins. 
I suppose they reside on Fifth 


That's 


(Laughing.) Ua, ha! 
where I worked ‘before I came here. 

Yacob. Worked? Gracious! What did you 
work at? 
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. Clarissa. I am a dress-maker. I made 
dresses for the St. Clair family. 

- Facob. Great Cesar! I thought I was 
marrying a millionaire’s daughter. 

Clarissa. (Commencing to cry.) O-Jacob, 
you said that you loved me — boo hoo — and 
that you didn’t marry me for my money — 
boo hoo. 

Facob. Well, I guess I didn’t marry you 
for your money, but I thought you had some. 
How much have you, anyhow? 

Clarissa. ‘Two hundred (sod) dollars. 

Facob. O well, ducky, cheer up. If I 
haven’t got a millionaire’s daughter and a 
brown stone front, I have got a very nice sort 
of wife, and one who can make her own dress- 
es, and that’s a consolation. 

Clarissa. And I'll be a good wife to you, 
Jacob. 

Facob. (Coming forward and speaking to 
audience.) I want to make a speech to you, 
but I don’t want my wife to hear. Clarissa 
and I are united for life. You see how it is. 
You have heard the maxim, ‘‘ Look before 
you leap.” I didn’t do so. I was in too great 
a hurry, and I leaped without looking —I 
leaped into the dark. My friends, never marry 
in haste and repent at leisure. (Zurning to 
Clarissa and offering his arm.) Come now, 
Clarissa, we will go and hear how my mother 
can scold. 

[Zxeunt Jacos and CLARISSA. 


— As we passed a small cottage house we 
saw a child of ten busily employed digging 
into a large heap of ashes with a clam shell, 
and slowly filling a small basket; when full 
she carried her basket to the middle of the 
street, and then threw out the ashes, quickly 
returning to fill it again. She was singing to 
herself as sweetly as the birds sing. We 
asked her if she expected to remove all this 
large pile of ashes from the yard. ‘‘O, yes, 
sir,” she said. ‘‘ You know the ‘ants build 
their homes little by little,’ and it is all I can 
do to please dear sick mamma. Every day 
she looks out of the window and wishes she 
could hire a man toremove these ashes. J knew 
I could do tt if Iwas only patient.” Be as- 
sured that little girl will become a a 
useful woman. 


—— Every prominent person walks sur- 
rounded with swarms of mosquitos stinging 
him on all sides — the penalty of greatness in 
this envious and calumnious world. 
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A TOUGH OUSTOMER. 


BY CHARLES F. ADAMS. 


SB a story of a toper; 
I knew him passing well, 


A cobbler in Natick — 

Which is oftentimes called — well — 
Of course you’ve heard the story, 

So I will not stop to tell. 


He was the hardést drinker 
For many miles around — 

Though, as a waggish chap remarked, 
*“* Hard drinker! I'll be bound 

He drinks about as easy 
As any man I’ve found!” 


There chanced to be a bar-room 
Close by his little shop, 

In which, ‘just to be neighborly,” 
He frequently would drop ? 

And “ take a little something,” 
From gin to giz-ger-pop. 


‘One day he went as usual, 
And, finding no one in, 
‘He spied upon the counter 
What he supposed was gin, 
And straightway took a “ nipper” 
From the bottle it was in. 


Surveying, @ la connoisseur, 
The name the bottle bore,. 

He found ’twas aguafortis 
Which he had taken “ raw; ” 

‘* A brand,” quoth he, ‘I ne’er did see, 
And never drank before.” 


Just then his neighbor entered; 

And, trembling with fear 
(The bottle told the story), 

He asked if he felt queer, 
And if he’d like a doctor, 

As one was living near. 


*‘Don’t worry,” said the cobbler; 
“I’m all right, I believe; 
“There’s but one thing that’s curious; 
I really can’t conceive 
‘Why, when I wipe my mouth, 
Itburnsa hole right through my sleeve!” 





LOVE LIGHTENS LABOR. 


GOOD wife rose from her bed one morn, 
i And thought, with a nervous dread, 
Of the piles of clothes to be washed, and more 
Than a dozen mouths to be fed. 
There were meals to be got for the men. in the 
field, 
And the children to fix away - 
To school, and the milk.to be skimmed and 
churned; 
And all to be done that day. 


It had rained in the night, and all the wood 
Was wet as it could be, 

And there were pudding and pies to bake, 
And a loaf of cake for tea. 

The day was hot, and her aching head 
Throbbed wearily as she said, * 

‘* If maidens but knew what good wives know, 
They would be in no hurry to wed.” 


‘Jennie, whatdo you think I told Ben Brown?” 
Called the farmer from the well; 

And a flush crept up to his bronzéd brow, 
And his eye half bashfully fell. 

‘It was this,” he said, and coming near, 
He smiled, and stooping down, 

Kissed her cheek, — ‘‘’twas this, that you were 

the best 

And dearest wife in town!” 


The farmer went back to the field, and the wife, 
In a smiling and absent way, : 
Sang snatches of tender little songs 
She’d not sung for many a day. 
And the pain in her head was gone, and the 
clothes 
Were white as foam of the sea; 
Her bread was light, and her butter was sweet, 
And golden as it could be. 


‘Just think,” the children all called in a breath ; 
‘“*Tom Wood has run off to sea! 4 
He wouldn’t, I know, if he only had 
As happy a home as we.” 
The night came down, and the good wife smiled 
To herself, as she softly said, 
‘“‘*Tis sweet to labor for those we love — 
‘Tis not'strange that maids will wed!” 











NE of our :réaders, W..C: Brown, of Mil- 
waukee, ‘evidently ‘answers ‘to the .de- 
scription ‘‘a youth with an inquiring mind.” 
He has been studying into the science of cryp- 
tography, and sends us-some results of. his 
labors. Many, perhaps the larger. portion, of 
those who have sent us-what they thought to 
be genuine specimens of this kind of literary 
gymnastics, have.the idea that ‘all that’is ne- 
cessary is a careful .misplacing of letters.. To 
correct this error we will allow our friend 
Brown to explain. . After some preliminary 
remarks, he says, — 

‘‘T send to- you ‘inthis letter’ three crypto- 
grams. No.1 I consider easy, No. 2 a little 
harder, and of No.-3 I will ‘guarantee that 
there is not a boy or girl that reads the 
‘Mag.’ that ‘can decipher it; and ‘if there 
is, I will-give them credit for having a better 
thinking cap than mine. I will now give you 
a little idea of ‘their construction. 

** No. 1 is a piece of poetry taken from Head- 
ley’s Life of Admiral Farragut, which he says 
a sailor had ‘tattooed on his arm; but don’t, 
for goodness sake, think that: those are my 
sentiments; quite ‘the reverse, as I think 
‘great guns and women’s tongues’ are a 
very good thing for variety in life; but I 
should prefer to have them separate. The 
key to its solution is Q to A, which you may 
possibly understand as meaning that Q_rep- 
resents A, R B, S C, and so on through 
the alphabet. In this case I have separated 
the words as in ordinary reading; but in No. 
2 the key is X for A, Y for B, &c., and the 
letters of each line are all put together, which 
gives it the appearance of four huge words.” 


CRYPTOGRAM NO. 1. 
Key Q to a. 
Vgdb gds&h, p hqcth, p rqgguc ageth, 
&yed vdgijcu hui bu vguu ; 
Vgdb wgugqi wjch, p Idbuch idewjuh, 
Waddt Adgt tuaykug bu. 
ANSWER. 


From rocks, and sands, and barren lands, 
Kind fortune, set me free ; 


From great guns and women’s tongues, 
Good Lord, deliver me. 
CRYPTOGRAM NO. 2. 


mee x toa. 
Zkiaxh 1 I 








ynaa bnaodwhe}: ay 


Pasig pechqacsthajpensbpei ja, 


jot 


Goats - y 
“4 





dxn&xhaa, 





P 


} } 
Kq pxujaranw 


jaxnasa 
iy P 2} 





ANSWER. 

Come, all ye lively yachtmen, the breeze 1s fresh and fine ; 

The first gun’s loudly calling our gallant craft in line. 

Stand by the jib-sheet, forward, the helm is hard a lee, 

Our yacht we’ll miss-stay never, and first in line are we. 

Ourenthusiastic cryptographer sends a third,. 
evidently constructed on a different and much 
more intricate plan; but as no key accompa- 
nies it, we shall defer printing it until we hear 
from him again. We think that, with the 
| hints here given, our readers will see that this 
kind of head work can be made very interest- 
ing, and that it gives fine scope to ingenuity. 


THE marvellous popularity attained by * Al- 
ice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” which has 
been translated into three languages, French, 
German, and Italian, has caused great expec- 
tations to be raised with regard to a continu- 
ation of it that has for some time been in 
preparation, and which has just appeared. 
The new volume is entitled ‘‘Through the 
Looking-glass,.and what Alice saw There,” 
and is marked by the same inimitable quaint- 
ness' and abundant fancy that distinguished 
the former book. The plot of the story is, 
that the little heroine climbs on the mantel- 
piece to explore a wondrous world which she 
dreams of as being ‘through the looking- 
glass.” The looking-glass parts before her 
like a curtain, and, giving a leap, she finds 
herself.in ‘* Looking-glass House.” All the 
objects she encounters are tinged with a ‘‘ look- 
ing-glass” character; houses swing round and 
get in her way unexpectedly, chessmem walk 
about, and flowers talk. We hardly think. 
that any readers will fail to'discern the same 
vein of sublime nonsense that characterized 
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THE TUMBLING KNIGHT. 


From “Through the Looking-Glass.” The new book by 
the Author of “ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.” 


‘Then fill up the glasses as quick as you can, 
And sprinkle the table with buttons and bran ; 
Put cats in the coffee, and mice in the tea, 
And welcome Queen Alice with thirty times three.” 








PIGEON-HOLE PAPERS. 


the former volume —the more delicious, be- 
cause it always seems just about to be sense, 
but never is. 

This book is illustrated with fifty pictures, 
one of which, “The Tumbling Knight,” we 
give this month for a full-page illustration, 
by Mr. John Tenniel, the able artist who, for 
many years past, has been celebrated as one 
of the most talented contributors to ‘‘ Punch.” 

The price of the book is $1.50. Lee & 
Shepard are the publishers. 


As we are in a Latin mood, indicative, not 
subjunctive, we will quote this rendering of an 
old verse, probably familiar in English to 
Who will give us the first trans- 


every reader. 
lation? 
“*Mica, mica, parva stella ; 
Miror, quznam sis tam bella! 
Splendens eminus in illo 
Alba velut gemma, ceelo.’’ 


In regard to using quotations in communi- 
cation or in writing from languages other 
than our own, we will say briefly to ‘‘ Classi- 
cus” that such use is generally in bad taste. 
The poet Bryant says that he has never been 
able to express an idea in any language so 
well as in his own, and certainly if quotation is 
justifiable in any one, it would be in him. 
Still the character of listener or reader may 
be a proper element in making a decision. 
For popular use, whether in books, conversa- 
tion, or the pulpit, the introduction of Latin 
and French words and phrases is simply an 
insult to common sense, and should not be 
tolerated; it is too often a mere affectation on 
the part of the user, and ranks correctly un- 
der the title of ‘*cheap learning.” A good 
anecdote is told of Kean, the actor, who was 
always desirous to create an impression that 
he was a classical scholar. His secretary, 
Phillips, was waiting for him to rise from one 
of his night suppers; it was about two o’clock 
in the morning, and this conversation took 
place :— 


Phillips. — Waiter, what was Mr. Kean do- 
ing when you left the room? 
Waiter. — Playing the piano, sir, and sing- 
ing. 
Phillips. — O, then, he’s all right yet. 
Quarter past two o’clock. 


Phillips. — What is Mr. Kean doing now? 

Waiter. — Making a speech, sir, about 
Shakespeare. 

Philli~s. — He is getting drunk; you had 
better order the carriage. 





Half past two o’clock. 
Phillips. — What's he at now? 
Waiter. — He’s talking Latin, sir. 
Phillips. — Then he zs drunk; we must get 
him away! 


Our old clock has a way of holding both 
its hands before its face all the time, and all 
the while ticks away the,minutes in the most 
industrious manner. Now, we have just been 
reading a long, loving, complimentary letter 
from a “young California friend, Harry,” 
which says so many kind words, that we are 
half inclined to follow the example of the old 
clock, and hide our blushing face bchind our 
two hands! We like the good will of our 
boys; we like to know that they are pleased 
with what we write; and such letters as this 
of Harry’s makes us “feel good all over,” for 
we try to entertain and instruct, and to lead 
our young friends to love the true and the 
good. Thank you, Harry; and thanks to all 
the other Harrys who cheer us by their kind 
letters. We cannot reply to them all, nor 
would it be modest in us to quote all that these 
pleasant letters contain, but all their messages. 
are treasured in our hearts, and are to us a 
never-failing source of delight. 


THE publishers of this Magazine will send, 
for fifty cents, an elegant cover, richly gilded 
and ornamented, and the nearest bookbinder 
to the subscriber will bind it for fifty cents 
more, thus enabling our readers to preserve 
their bound volumes in uniform style. 

Oliver Optic’s Almanac is a gem which 
should adorn the centre-table of every subscri- 
ber of the Magazine. Buy it of the nearest 
bookseller, or, if he has none, send thirty cents 
to the publishers, and it will be promptly for- . 
warded by mail, post-paid. 


Notice.—In November, 1871, the Publish- 
ers of Scribner's Monthly enlarged that mag- 
azine, and raised the price, making it neces- 
sary for the publishers of Oliver Optic’s Mag- 
azine to raise the club rate from $4.50 to 
$5.00, and it was so advertised on the cover 
of the December number. By mistake of the 
printers the old rate was announced in the 
January number. It will be noticed that we 
have corrected it, and can only send the two 
magazines, Scribner’s and Oliver Ofptic’s, on 
receipt of $5.00. Those of our friends who 
have been misled by the error will see that it 
was unavoidable on our part, and was cor- 
rected as soon as possible. But at the ad- 
vanced rate the two magazines are very cheap, 
and give universal satisfaction. 
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OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 











ANSWERS. 


1. Pantomime. 2. Bonifacio Strait. 3. 
(One half the world) (nose) (knot) (hoe) (W) 
(the other half) (L) (eye) (v) (s) — One half 
the world knows not how the other half lives. 
4. Be just and fear not. 5. (Barn) (E) (gate) 
— Barnegate. 

6. N 

PIG 
EAGLE 
ANCHOVY 
ALBATROSS 
NIGHTINGALE 
PALINURUS 
TRIGLAE 
SHARK 
ELK 
E 
47. (Patience on a monument) (s mile in G) 
(AT) (G reef) — Patience on a monument 
smiling at grief. 8. The Darien Canal Sur- 
veying Expedition. 9. C o’er E A = Corea. 
10. 1. Monitor. 2. Otranto. 3. Septimius 
Severus. 4. Steele—Moss Ross. 11. In 
1789 France was divided, Monarchy over- 
thrown, Laws set aside, Religion turned up- 
side down, and Rebellion in every corner. 
a2. Every light has its shadow. 13. 1. Bro- 
wallia. 2. Lobelias. 3. Ageratum — Balsam. 
14. (Little by) (little or) (the crews) (OF T 
he) (fly away) (S awl T) (pointer) — Little by 
Little, or The Cruise of the Flyaway. Salt 
Pointer. 15.1.Tansy. 2. Agate. 3. Named. 
4. Stead. 5. Yeddo. 





PuzzLe. 


16. An H, an A, a V, and aT, 

Two R’s, two U’s, two I’s, and a C, 
Four S’s, then take ditto E’s, 

And then for the last an N, and two P’s. 
By placing these as they should be, 

A well-known maxim you will see. 


SQuaRE Worp. 


17. 1. The first man. 2. To defy. 3. Sur- 
face. 4. Food. 
Honc Kone. 


18. 











HippEN Square Worps. 


19. 1. How sweetly the birds sing! I re- 
member that sound to be the note of the linnet. 

2. After the gale had subsided, the shore 
looked bleached, and we feared our provis- 
ions were lost. 

3. I think the pecans aré excellent, said Ned. 

4. Those pinks are so nice, said Janet. 

Ep. WarD. 





(This.is an old style of puzzle, but may be 
new to some of our readers.) 
21. Wood, 
John, 





Maine. 
W. Hopper. 





HEAD WORK. 


SALTO 


CHARADE. 


‘Ball to the bat!” ‘Go for your second!” 
“‘ Stick to your base!” Such was the cry 
As my frst flew through the air. 
“Go!” Stay!” ‘Out ona fly!” 


The bell did ring for breakfast; 
Guests to the waiters beckoned; 

The gentlemen drank their coffee, 
And the ladies sipped my second. 


A little boy sat by his ma, 
And quite lustily did bawl, 

As he eagerly held out his plate, 
And for my ¢hird did call. ~ 


“And the star spangled banner,” 
"Twas at my whole this first was sung, 
As bombs and shells flew through the air, 
Where this effusion first had rung. 
Humpty Dumpty. 


Dovusie AcrostTIc. 
CLASSICAL. 


25. The initials give a Roman divinity, the 
finals a Roman emperor. 

1. An historian, a native of Argos. 2. A 
small town of Latium. 3.:A son of Procas. 
4. An intimate friend of the finals. 

Lora LINcoLn. 
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SquaRE Worn. 


26. 1. A precious stone. 2. Wan. 3. A me- 


| dicinal plant of South America. 4. To look 


villanously cunning. 
AD. P. 


ZooLoGicat DIAMOND PvuzZZLE. 


_ a7. 1. A consonant. 2, A very large bird, 
& native of. Australia. 3. A small fresh-water 
fish. 4. A large bird resembling the buzzard. 
5. An animal of the aretic regions. 6. An 
osseous fish. 7. An animal of America. 8. 
The plural of a little beetle. 9. The plural of 
asmall bug. tro. A large fish. 11. A small 
marine fish. 12. A domestic animal. 13. A 
consonant. 
SocraTEs. 


28. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAM. 


29. 1. Lastly I take C. 2. I chew ten R’s. 
3. Anold doll’s vine. 4. Seer cheat wing. 5. 
Wash her pie men. 6. Most a crane. 


ENIGMATICAL DovuBLE ACROSTIC. 


30. Cross Word Enigma, containing initials 
and finals. ‘ 

My 1 and § are in proboscis, but not in trunk. 
My 2 and 6 are in Iliad, but not in Homer. 
My 3 and 7 are in manceuvre, but not in trick. 
My 4 and 8 are in keep, but not in hold. 
My whole is in Punk Bile. 

Double Acrostic. 

1. To disquiet or disturb. 2. Mental or in- 
tellectual. 3. The old Dutch spelling of the 
word new. 4. A bird of prey. 

COLLEGE 
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OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 




















ETTERS should be directed to “ EpiTor 
OF OLIVER OpTic’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lee & SHEPARD, 149 Washingtor Street, 
Boston, Mass.” 
MONEY LETTERS should be addressed to LEE 
& SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, Boston. 


WINTER Is getting so far advanced that we 
can almost catch a glimmer of spring; almost, 
we say, for the frost is still glittering on the 
window-pane, the ground is hard, the streams 
and ponds are ice-bound, and there are the 
tinkling of sleigh bells, and the shouts of the 
boys as they ‘‘coast” down the slippery hill- 
side, or fight mock battles with snow balls and 


* behind snow forts. 


Our letter carrier does not fail to keep us 
in constant communication with our young 
friends; and so, with hearty good will, we will 
now attend to that business which is also a 
pleasure. 

As usual, we have on hand a large number 
of the old-fashioned enigmas, generally cor- 
rect, but almost without exception too easy 
for our pages. We dislike to reject anything 
that is sent to us; but we know that our boys 
and girls want the best head work that is to be 
found, and when we always have enough good 
puzzles with which to fill our allotted space, 
the rest must be laid aside. We might as well 
say, also, that we cannot use even all the good 
head work that comes to us. The truth is, our 
friends are lavish (and we rejoice that they 
are) with their contributions, and it is no easy 
task to determine exactly what to choose and 
what to reject. 

After these remarks, C. H. G., out in Ohio, 
will understand why his pretty enigma does 
not appear. — Italian Boy’s anagrams are ac- 
cepted. —The rebus by College is excellent, 
and will first be ‘‘ cut,” and then will ‘‘ come 
again.” 

We have been much pleased with a kind 
letter from an eight-year-old subscriber off in 





South Bend, Indiana; we love to be remem- 
bered by the little ones. —C. H. Porter, Box 
713, Winona, Minn., writes that he deals in 
revenue stamps, and would like correspond: 
ence with those similarly interested. —B. 4, 
&c., too easy. — Americus, of Salem, Mass., 
and his friend Alexis (we thought some one 
would be taking the Duke’s name!) have a 
sensible idea; they are learning trades, but 
are spending their evenings in improving their 
minds by reading, writing ‘ compositions,” 
&c., and to cultivate their talents still further, 
they propose to practise letter writing, and 
therefore wish correspondents. Let some of 
our good writers attend to their cases. 

There is a dim idea floating through our 
editorial brain that we have seen the following 
‘* buss” matter in olden time, but we will give 
to Hong Kong the benefit of the doubt; the 
definitions are these: buss, to kiss; re-buss, 
to kiss again; pluri-buss, to kiss without re- 
gard to sex; silly-buss, to kiss on the hands; 
blunder-buss, to kiss the wrong one; omni- 
buss, to kiss all in the room. 

Nico, of Philadelphia, formerly lived in 
Placid Place, and. now lives in Christian 
Street; if there is any virtue in a name, Nico 
should be a model of propriety! — Lorain 
Lincoln’s “ classical” is in the printer’s hands, 
a pretty good symptom that it is accepted. — 
Old Nick’s philosophical questions are excel- 
lent, and we would insert them but for the 
reason that our friends would be so tempted 
to consult their dictionaries for the answers 
that they would not exercise their own minds. 
Nick will easily see the force of this remark 
when he considers the nature of his questions. 
Perhaps he can send some questions that will 
require real study on the part of the answerer, 
and then we will gladly print. 

If C. J. P.’s Alexis puzzle ended as well as 
it began, it would have speedily been dis- 
played in our Magazine; the last part. was 
rather defective, the first part excellent. — 





OUR LETTER BAG. 


Socrates has ‘‘fallen in love,” but so wisely 
that we compliment him on his choice. After 
announcing the fact, he says, ‘‘And whom do 
you think I am in love with? None other than 
your charming ward, Mag. A. Zine; and in 
my opinion she grows prettier, better, and 
more sensible every day of her life. I have 
introduced her to all my friends, who think 
just as I do, and that is, that she cannot be 
surpassed. I herein send her a dillet-doux, 
&c.” This is a zodlogical rebus, which we 
shall print. It is very evident that this Socrates 
the younger is more highly favored than his 
ancient namesake; but then we have always 
felt that Xantippe may have had severe trials, 
for some literary men are not perfect! 

Scarcely, friend Pioneer; and we are sorry 
to say we have not room for the head work of 
T. H. Haskins, although it is very creditable 
to him, and his letter is remarkably well writ- 
ten and expressed. — We are glad to see that 
some of our boys are pledging themselves not 
to use tobacco; let the number increase, we 
say, and we hope the society of antis will 
flourish.—Frank Bolles, of Washington, D. C., 
is the commander of an army of boys and 
girls working against tobacco and its use in 
our country. He hopes fora response from 
our boys and girls. His address is Box 144. 

We are not forgotten by friends on the other 
side of the ocean, for here is a long letter from 
Belgium, where one of our boys is pursuing 
his studies. He describes scenes and customs 
in that country, but does not forget his own 
happy home, and signs himself ‘‘ Belgic, but 
Yankee still.” We recall the first couplet of 
a song that was quite popular in our boy- 
hood’s days: — 


** Before all lands in east or west, 
I love my native land the best,’’ &c. 


Here is a chance for a little generosity. A. 
D. J. Hooper, 134 Stanton Avenue, Chicago, 
writes that his collection of stamps, which 
was the result of long labor, was burned in 
the great fire, and he modestly says that any 
stamps sent to him by those who have dupli- 
cates will be very gratefully received, and help 
him in making another collection. — We are 
compelled to decline Apollo’s hidden cities. — 
Julian B. Stanton, of Norwalk, Conn., desires 
the addresses of Hautboy and Tempest. — It 
is not easy to give a very satisfactory answer 
to Aristotle’s question, for size, quality, and 
price vary so much; we should say from 
$100 upwards. Sometimes good bargains are 
made with ‘‘ second-hand” boats. — The rebus 


by Loquax is A.—We mildly suggest that! 
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‘old hoss” and similar slang phrases do not 
add to the merits or attractiveness of a letter. 
Always use language that will foster self-re- 
spect and respect for others. Does any one 
take this well-meaning hint? 

The illustrated double acrostic,-by College,’ 
is under our microscope; we have not reached 
a result yet.—J.M. F.S., of Rochester, makes 
a very good beginning, but he must keep 
on trying. — Forest sent no answer with the 
enigma. — The only way to learn how to make 
‘* head work” is to study it and patiently make 
experiments. There are no rules.—C. H. G., 
of Metamora, is too lavish in his gifts; his 
chances would be greatly increased should 
he condense his dozen into one really good 
puzzle. . 

James M. Berry, of Northwood Centre, 
N. H., wishes to dispose of his Novelty Press 
—nearly new.—S. G. Drake, Esq:, of this 
city, is excellent authority in matters pertain- 
ing to the history of our country, especially 
Boston and New England, and on ‘‘old 
books” he has few superiors, and his state- 
ments may be relied upon. Is Austin an- 
swered? — We are sorry, but we have not 
room for H. H. W.’s head work. 


WisH CoRRESPONDENTS. — Edward Carl- 
ton, Box 532 Columbus, Bartholomew Coun- 
ty, Indiana. — Chicago Boy, 227 South Park 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. — Chester Somers, Lock 
Box 51, Philadelphia. — Benno Loewry, 314 
W. 25th Street, New York City (chemistry). 
—W. T. De Roy, San Francisco, Cal. — Eddie 
De Graw, Fulton, N. Y., wants ‘‘ loop-eared 
rabbits.” — Fred. S. Hebard, Iowa City, Iowa 
(stamps and amateur papers). — Cap. I. Tal, 
Houston, Texas (amateur papers). — Edward 
Russell, Box 474, Columbus; Bartholomew 
County, Indiana. — Orion, 941 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (amateur papers). — Le Roy 
and De Cold wish to hear from their corre- 
spondents in Clinton, Mass. — Harry Booth, 
Box 342, Paris, Ill.— Carrington & Morrill, 
Fulton, N. Y. (card printing). —F. Court- 
land, Box J., Meriden, Conn. (amateur pa- 
pers). —C. F. Hinks, Box 280, Marlboro’, — 
Mass. —E. K. Carroll, 89 McCulloch Street, 
Baltimore, Md. (reporter for amateur papers). 
— W. E. Montooth, Box 40, Pittsburg, Pa. — 
Thomas C. Perry, Jackson, Louisiana. — Ed- 
win Baxter, Salem, Columbiana County, 
Ohio. — H. E. G., 583 Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (amateur papers). — Frank McClel- 
land, Herold’s College, Cincinnati, Ohio. — 
Vic. T. Herold, 193 Longworth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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BLOWING UP BY RULE. 


EROSENE is one of the most impor- 

tant members of the family circle. To 
be sure, we make light of it, but in turn it 
can give us a blowing up whenever we do not 
treat it with proper respect! As we desire to 
promote peace in the family, we have a few 
words to offer in regard to the proper treat- 
ment of this sensitive denizen of our house- 
holds. Like a great many human beings, its 
behavior depends almost wholly on the man- 
ner in which it is treated, only it gives no 
warning when to expect an explosion of its 
wrath. We presume there are very few of 
our readers who do not use kerosene, —a 
name, by the way, which, without strict accu- 
racy, has come to be applied to nearly all illu- 
minating oils, whether made from coal or 
from petroleum (rock-oil), — and as accidents 
from its careless use are frightfully frequent, a 
little explanatory caution may be not only in- 
teresting, but valuable. 

Pure kerosene — just pay attention to the 
adjective ‘* pure” — is no more explosive than 
water. It will extinguish flame, and cannot 
be tempted to make a disturbance if a lighted 
match be thrust into it. What, then, does ex- 
plode? Kerosene improperly manufactured, 
and kerosene adulterated. The first has naph- 
tha remaining in it by reason of distillation 
of the oil at too low a temperature; the second 
has naphtha added to it by dishonest dealers, 
who would be properly served if they should 
be blown up by their own evil works. The 
naphthas known as benzine, gasoline, benzo- 
line, &c., are very inflammable, and conse- 
quently very dangerous, and yet not in ¢hem- 
selves explosive; nor, contrary to the general 
idea, are they capable of furnishing an explo- 
sive gas. A vapor is, however, produced at 
low temperatures, which, mixed with air, is 
explosive; and here is the great secret. ‘The 
necessary condition for an explosion of bad 
kerosene, or of vapor, is the mixture of atmos- 
pheric air. Lamps full, or nearly full, of ker- 
osene are comparatively safe, for there is little 
chance for the formation of vapor on the in- 
troduction of air; and when the vapor is 
warm, lamps are usually safe. In using poor 





or adulterated kerosene, the space above the 
oil is always filled with vapor: so long as this 
vapor is warm, it fills the space, and no aircan 
enter. But when the lamp cools, the vapor 
condenses, a vacuum is formed, and Nature, 
true to her principles, abhorring a vacuum, 
instantly fills it with air. The contents of the 
lamp are now somewhat explosive, and the lamp 
should not be lighted until it has been rejilled, 
and the atmospheric air thus expelled. Again, 
when the oil is nearly consumed in the lamp, 
there will be no explosion so long as the lamp is 
not moved; but carry it where there is cool air, 
the vapor condenses, air rushes in, and an ex- 
plosive mixture is on hand ready for any acci- 
dental work that may follow. A full lamp is safe 
even in a current of cold air; a partially filled 
lamp is unsafe in the same situation. All the 
danger arises from air-mixed vapor; therefore 
be careful to keep lamps well filled, and not to 
carry half-filled lamps in cold currents of air. 

These remarks are on the supposition that 
bad kerosene is used. It is not pleasant to 
think that there are manufacturers and deal- 
ers so reckless and unprincipled as to trifle 
with the lives of their customers; but the love 
of money is, with too many, a ruling passion. 
As has been said, ure kerosene will not ex- 
plode, and there are those who sell no other 
— honorable men, whose consciences are not 
kept in their pocket-books. Therefore buy 
only of such men as you can trust implicitly, 
and by so doing secure safety to yourself and 
your families. Here is a rule for testing kero- 
sene, bearing in mind the legal standard is 
110° Fahrenheit; that is, when the inflammable 
point of kerosene is above 110°, the liquid is 
safe to use. ‘‘ Fill a pint bowl two thirds full 
of boiling water, and put into, it a common 
metallic thermometer. The temperature will 
run up to over 200°. By gradually adding 
cold water, bring down the temperature of the 
water to 110°, and then pour into the bowl a 
spoonful of kerosene, and apply a lighted 
match. If it takes fire, the article is danger- 
ous; if not, it may be used with a confident 
feeling of its safety.” This rule is by Professor 
J. R. Nichols, editor of the Boston Journal 
of Chemistry. As for the widely-advertised 
“oils,” beware of them, for they are general- 
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ly, if not always, dangerous. Pure kerosene 
is the cheapest and best artificial light yet 
discovéred. 
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HINTS TO WRITERS. 


* RITING” is a word of double mean- 

ing, one having reference to the mak- 
ing of letters, — the merely mechanical work, — 
the other as applied to literary composition. 
It is of the first that we would say a few words, 
and our ‘‘ hints” are commended to all our 
correspondents. 

We receive hundreds of letters every week, 
but comparatively few meet all the require- 
ments of a well-written epistle, and this chief- 
ly because of carelessness. In these days 
there is seldom any excuse for a poorly writ- 
ten sentence, for the facilities for learning are 
so general that boys and girls, with scarcely 
an exception, can easily qualify themselves. 
A few letters reach us every day that are con- 
structed on right principles, dates, sentences, 
punctuation, signature, address, &c., all in 
accordance with well-established rules, show- 
ing both knowledge and care on the part of 
the writer. But a large portion of letters that 


pass through the mails are written carelessly, 


and too often in defiance of grammar, or neat- 
ness of appearance. We do not propose to 
tell our friends how or when to begin or close 
a letter; these things can be learned from 
your parents, your older brother or sister, or 
at school; but we would impress upon all the 
necessity of correct spelling and legibility. 
With spelling-books, dictionaries, and schools 
within reach, there can be no excuse for bad 
spelling; and no matter how elegant the hand- 
writing, this defect will always spoil an other- 
wise beautiful letter. In the majority of cases, 
we believe that mistakes of this kind are simply 
the result of lack of care. A letter from one of 
our boys is before us as we write, in which a 
certain word is used three times on one page; 
in two instances it is written correctly, in the 
third it is misspelled. Of course, then, the 
boy knew what was right, but through care- 
lessness made a blunder. Such cases are of 
frequent occurrence in our correspondence. 

It is evident, also, that too many write very 
hastily. Now, we caunot believe that our 
young friends are so pressed for time that they 
are compelled to hurry through their letter- 
writing; but they are eager for play, or for 
reading, or for something else, and therefore 
‘* scribble ”— no other word will express our 
idea so well—as if for dear life, and close 
with ‘* Excuse haste,” &c. No, we thank you! 





WRITERS. 


We cannot excuse haste. Take time, and 
when you sit down to write a letter, or a com- 
position, exercise your best powers, do the 
very best you can, strive to be accurate in all 
particulars, even to the little details of mar- 
gins, spaces, punctuation, &c., folding, direct- 
ing, &c., &c.; and by pursuing this course in 
all your writing, you will rapidly improve, and 
will soon be able to prepare creditable letters ; 
and not only this, by being thus careful you 
will acquire the invaluable habit of writing 
correctly; and then what had been a task will 
be a pleasure. 

Do our boys—girls are more careful— 
ever think that letters are written that they 
may be read? If this is true, is it not wise to 
write legibly? to make each word so plain that 
it cannot be taken for any other word? And 
yet scores of letters come to us, and to every 
one, in which words are so poorly written that 
it is well nigh impossible to determine what 
they are. The first great requisite in writing 
is legibility: remember this. You may not 
be able, perhaps, to make a handsome page, 
but it certainly is possible to make a legible 
page; and let this be the first object. Never 
sacrifice this feature to ornament, or extra 
flourishes of the pen. Make just those lines 
necessary for a well-formed word, and xo more ; 
all pen-work beyond this is at the expense of 
legibility. Some of our correspondents, un- 
der a wrong idea that they are beautifying 
their letters, make what they call ‘ flourishes,” 
and sign their names in singular styles, and 
in various ways violate good taste. Strive to 
make all your compositions and letters models 
of neatness, and, with these two qualities of 
legibility and neatness well secured, your work 
will always have good claims for praise. It 
is not to be expected that our young friends 
will make no mistakes; we are all learners; 
but it is easy to see when a writer is trying to 
do his best, trying to improve, and in such cases 
mistakes are to be kindly judged, and not rid- 
iculed or censured. The great thing is the 
firm purpose to do well, and steady applica- 
tion will ultimately conquer all difficulties. 

Now, boys and girls, bear in mind that we | 
do not expect you to avoid all mistakes; you 
are young, and have many things to learn, 
and we do not look for the accuracy that be- 
longs to older people; but we do mean to urge 
you to be careful, to try and write correctly, 
and thus in time you will become model cor- 
respondents. So send on your letters, and we 
will take pleasure in reading them and in 
watching yourimprovements. Thisisa pretty 
long sermon, but we do not often preach, and 
may therefore be pardoned this time. 
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CAPO AL SEGNO 


BY ANNIE MOORE. 
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